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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER 21, 1953 


AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE one hundred and forty-first annual meeting of the 

American Antiquarian Society was held at the Library 
of the Society, Worcester, Massachusetts, October 21, 1953, 
at 10:45 a.m. The meeting was called to order by President 
Thomas Winthrop Streeter. 

The following members of the Society were present: John 
McKinstry Merriam, Clarence Saunders Brigham, George 
Hubbard Blakeslee, Robert Kendall Shaw, Fred Norris 
Robinson, Chandler Bullock, George Ichabod Rockwood, 
Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, 
George Sumner Barton, George Francis Booth, Russell 
Sturgis Paine, Harry Galpin Stoddard, Stephen Willard 
Phillips, Stewart Mitchell, Robert William Glenroie Vail, 
Claude Moore Fuess, Thomas Winthrop Streeter, William 
Irving Clark, John Woodman Higgins, Francis Henshaw 
Dewey, Jr., Foster Stearns, LeRoy Elwood Kimball, 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Alexander Hamilton Bullock, 
Theron Johnson Damon, Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, Albert 
White Rice, Frederick Lewis Weis, Walter Muir Whitehill, 
Frederick Haven Pratt, Samuel Foster Damon, William 
Alexander Jackson, Bradley Baldwin Gilman, Richard 
Allen Heald, Ernest Caulfield, George Russell Stobbs, 
Arthur Adams, Charles Henry Sawyer, James Tinkham 
Babb, Sinclair Hamilton, Edward Harold Cole, Edward 
Chase Kirkland, John Cook Wyllie, Edmund Sears Morgan, 
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Frederick Baldwin Adams, Jr., John Adams, Harris Duns- 
combe Colt, Jr., George Talbot Goodspeed, Stephen Thomas 
Riley, Rollo Gabriel Silver, Lee Max Friedman, Augustus 
George Bullock, Clifton Waller Barrett, Richard Gimbel, 
Howard Bonar Jefferson, Robert Earle Moody. 

The Secretary read the call for the meeting. It was 
voted to dispense with the reading of the records of the last 
meeting. 

The report of the Council of the Society was presented 
by Mr. Brigham, the report of the Treasurer by Mr. Bullock, 
and the report of the Librarian by Mr. Shipton. It was 
voted to accept the three reports and refer them to the 
Committee on Publications. 

The election of officers being in order, Mr. Stobbs reported 
for the committee consisting of Messrs. Stobbs, Shaw, and 
Gilman, appointed by the Council in April, 1953, the follow- 
ing nominations: 


President 
Thomas Winthrop Streeter, of Morristown, N. J. 


Vice-presidents 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, of Worcester, Mass. 
George Sumner Barton, of Boylston, Mass. 


Councillors 
James Melville Hunnewell, of Boston, Mass. 
Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 
Albert White Rice, of Worcester, Mass. 
Donald McKay Frost, of Boston, Mass. 
Stephen Willard Phillips, of Salem, Mass. 
Richard Allen Heald, of Worcester, Mass. 
Carleton Rubira Richmond, of Milton, Mass. 
Edward Larocque Tinker, of New York, N. Y. 
Walter Muir Whitehill, of North Andover, Mass. 
Harry Galpin Stoddard, of Worcester, Mass. 
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Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, of Worcester, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, of Shirley, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, of Worcester, Mass. 
Frederick Lewis Weis, of Dublin, N. H. 
Auditors 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 
Bradley Baldwin Gilman, of Worcester, Mass. 

It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be requested 
to cast a ballot for the nominees, which being done and no 
other ballot being offered, the foregoing nominees were 
declared elected. 


Mr. Brigham, in behalf of the Council, proposed for 
membership in the Society: 


Roger Kinnicutt, Worcester, Mass. 

Rae MacCollum Spencer, Worcester, Mass. 
Bradford Fuller Swan, Providence, R. I. 
Edwin Wolf, 2nd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lyle Henry Wright, San Marino, Calif. 


The President appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Hamilton, Moody, and Wyllie to distribute, collect 
and count the ballots. Mr. Hamilton reported that the 
necessary number of votes had been cast for the persons 
nominated, and they were declared elected. 

Papers were read by C. Waller Barrett on “American 
Literature—the First Seventy-five Years,” and by Claude 
M. Fuess on “Calvin Coolidge—Twenty Years After.” 
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The Director described the exhibition of rare books and 
pamphlets in the upper gallery. 

President Streeter announced that the annual luncheon 
for members of the Society would be given at the residence 
of the late Aldus C. Higgins, John Wing Road, by Mrs. 
Aldus C. Higgins, and Mr. and Mrs. Milton P. Higgins. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
DANIEL W. LINCOLN, 


Recording Secretary 


Report of the Council 


neg supposedly the time for rest and relaxing, 
means for the Antiquarian Society a continuous and 
increased use of the Library. It is even difficult to find 
vacation periods for our staff. The closing of the colleges 
during the summer brings many visiting scholars, who 
come to Worcester for study. Private researchers, who 
spend summers in New England, take out days or even 
weeks to use the resources of the library. The addition of 
the new book-stack, however, finished a year ago, has 
relieved the pressing problem of space and has lightened 
the work of the staff in aiding visitors and researchers. In 
scarcely any library in the country is there a greater con- 
centration in small space of a vast body of important source 
material. Within two hundred feet of the main reading- 
room are shelved three-quarters of a million books, and a 
similar number of manuscripts, maps and prints, all relating 
to American history and literature. The situation of course 
is simplified since this is solely a research library for adult 
study. The problems brought by the lending of books, 
children’s rooms, and the use of the library by thousands 
of casual readers, with us are absent. 

The two projects in the field of American literature, 
described in detail in the April report of the Council, have 
been given much attention during the summer, partly by 
the staff, but chiefly by the Director. As noted in April 
these projects consist of developing and completing the 
Library’s collections of American literature of the nine- 
teenth century, to aid the compilations of two important 
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bibliographical ventures now under way. One is the monu- 
mental Bibliography of American Literature, sponsored by 
the Bibliographical Society of America and edited by Jacob 
Blanck. Hitherto we have had for a guide chiefly P. K. 
Foley’s Bibliography of American Authors, published in 
1895 and listing the titles of the first and notable editions 
of 311 authors, comprising nearly 5000 entries. During 
the last thirty years we made extensive effort to obtain 
Foley titles, with the satisfying result that we now have 
well over ninety per cent of the books listed. But Foley 
was inadequate in that he did not give either pagination 
or locations, and omitted the works of many authors 
who were still living in 1895 and continued in later 
years to produce hundreds of additional volumes. With 
such additions the Foley list could be expanded from 5000 
to 7700 titles. 

The forthcoming Bibliography of American Literature 
will remedy these deficiencies. First it omitted 99 Foley 
authors who were not deemed up to the standard set by 
critics and literary historians. ‘Then it added 75 more 
names not listed by Foley, authors who became accepted 
in later years or wrote important volumes after the date of 
Foley’s book. Because the new bibliography lists only 
authors who died previous to 1930, there is a definitive and 
judicial consideration in the inclusion of names. A vast 
amount of research has been given by the editors to the 
determination of earliest issues, and the careful combing of 
the library resources of America has revealed many titles 
not previously known. ‘The published results will take 
several volumes and will not be finally published for five or 
six years. The locating of copies, certainly one of the most 
important features of the work, will be restricted to ten 
leading libraries of the country, except for unique items 
elsewhere found. 
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The other project which the Antiquarian Society is 
attempting to support is the second volume of Lyle Wright’s 
American Fiction covering the years 1851 to 1875, the details 
of which work were described in the Council Report for 
April. Important books and minor books are all included 
in this work, if the first year of publication falls between the 
dates selected. The period of 1851-1875 provides a more 
interesting field than the earlier years included in Mr. 
Wright’s first volume, as it covers the growth of abolition, 
the Civil War, the expansion of the West and the great 
changes in national habits and customs. Whether or not 
these books of fiction attain high literary standards, they 
form as a body the most valuable source for a study of 
American social life. 

Starting from scratch, this Library had only a handful 
of books in the 1851-1875 field, excepting of course instances 
of the few authors given in Foley. Therefore we had 
scarcely two hundred out of three or four thousand books 
which could be acquired. So far we have obtained about 
fifteen hundred titles in the desired field. This result has 
been accomplished by ‘intensive combing of catalogues and 
by voluminous correspondence with dealers. But the funds 
to make such acquisitions could not be taken out of the 
Society’s limited book income, which was required to sup- 
port the already formed outstanding collections of news- 
papers, early imprints, local history, genealogies, and several 
minor but important fields. It became necessary to raise a 
special fund for this emergency buying. In this we have 
been highly successful, as six members of the Society have 
contributed or subscribed $1000 each for the purpose— 
C. Waller Barrett, George F. Booth, Everett D. Graff, 
Richard A. Heald, Stephen W. Phillips and Harry G. 
Stoddard. In addition the Director contributed $1500 
by paying the bills of bookdealers during the spring and 
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summer. Therefore the success of the project is assured 
and the Society will be able to help notably in aiding in the 
compilation of the two important bibliographies. 

The Society has always been helpful in supporting 
bibliographies of Americana, as the projects were estab- 
lished, by acquiring as complete collections as possible of the 
books needed. In this respect the Library has attempted 
to be of service during the past year. First of course is the 
completion of Evans’s American Bibliography which sought 
to list all examples of American printing through the year 
1800. Mr. Evans had finished his twelfth volume, covering 
imprints through the letter M in the year 1799, when he 
died in 1935 in his eighty-fifth year. Since then the task 
has remained unfinished, although the Society has always 
promised itself the obligation and the privilege of completing 
the work. Mr. Shipton has devoted much of the last five 
years to listing the imprints in the various libraries of the 
country and to carrying the work to the end of the year 1800. 
It has now been finished, the page-proof finally read, and 
the volume will be ready for publication during the coming 
year. Since Evans is one of the most important reference 
works produced in this or any country, there is a feeling of 
satisfaction to realize that at last it is completed. 

Two other bibliographies have been aided during the 
year. Waldo Lincoln’s Bibliography of American Cookery 
Books 1742-1860, issued in 1929, has long been out of print, 
although there has been constant demand for it. Mr. 
Lincoln had 492 entries in his volume. Since its date of 
publication 205 new titles and editions have been discovered, 
making a total of nearly 700 items to be entered in a new 
edition. Miss Eleanor Lowenstein of New York has become 
interested in the subject and has finished a revised bibliog- 
raphy, based largely upon Mr. Lincoln’s list and our in- 
creased collections. This volume will fill a long-felt want. 


| | 
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Another bibliographical work which has interested the 
Society greatly is a checklist of American Songsters to the 
year 1850. The Library already owned an excellent collec- 
tion of these rare little volumes, and during the past two 
years has sought to obtain new acquisitions in the field. 
This activity has been encouraged chiefly by the enthusiasm 
of Miss Lucile K. Wilkin of Denver, Colorado, who spent 
many weeks in Worcester listing and studying our collection. 
In addition to checking our collection she has listed the 
holdings of a dozen other leading American libraries. Miss 
Wilkin has also been most generous in buying for the Society 
many items which we could scarcely afford. Now she has 
turned over her material to Mr. William M. Howie of the 
Houghton Library at Harvard, who, we hope, will canvass 
other collections and bring the book into shape for publica- 
tion. It will be of much literary and historical value if 
made available in printed form. Songsters preserve in 
verse and musical arrangement the earliest expressions of 
patriotism, the popular interpretation of political changes, 
and the story of American manners and customs. 

The Director’s long-ccntemplated volume on Paul Re- 
vere’s engravings has at last advanced nearly to publication. 
The text has been finished and the 123 engravings or other 
designs made by Revere have been selected for reproduction. 
Estimates are now being figured on the coast of printing. 
It will be an expensive volume, but it is hoped that the 
comprehensiveness of the undertaking and the magic of 
Paul Revere’s name will attract enough subscriptions to 
cover the cost of publication. 

During the past six months there have been seven deaths 
in the membership of the Society. Wat Tyler Cluverius, 
President of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, a member 
since 1940, died October 28, 1952. John Thomas Lee of 
Chicago, writer on bibliographical and historical topics, 
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elected in 1917, died on April 26, 1953. John Marshall 
Phillips of New Haven, Director of the Yale Gallery of Fine 
Arts and authority on silver, paintings, and many other 
forms of collecting, elected in 1949, died on May 7. William 
Greene Roelker of Providence, Director of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, elected in 1941, died on May 29. Doug- 
las Southall Freeman of Richmond, historian and news- 
paper editor, elected in 1938, died on June 13. Joseph 
Carson of Philadelphia, interested in administering libraries 
and historical societies, and collector, elected in 1947, died 
on August 23. Lemuel Aiken Welles of Ridgefield, Con- 
necticut, elected 1928, died February 15. Obituary notices 
of these members will appear in the printed Proceedings 
of this meeting. It should also be noted that the Duke of 
Alba, a foreign member elected in 1947, died September 24, 
1953. He was the most titled nobleman outside of the 
reigning families of Europe, was for several years Spanish 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, owned one of the 
greatest art collections in the world, and wrote many 
important historical works relating to Spanish history. 
The Library has been especially successful during the 
past year in acquiring rare examples of early American 
printing, important books of history and literature, and 
hundreds of titles needed to fill in its various special collec- 
tions. The details of these accessions will appear in the 
report of the Librarian. It has been only through the gen- 
erous and continued support given to the Society by its 
members that such acquisitions have been made possible. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE S. BriGHAM, 
For the Council 


Obituaries 


JOSEPH CARSON 


Joseph Carson, of Philadelphia, died at his home in Bryn 
Mawr, August 23, 1953. He was born in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, July 2, 1883, the son of Hampton Lawrence 
and Anna Lea Baker Carson. His father was Attorney- 
General of Pennsylvania during the administration of 
Governor Pennypacker, president of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, and a helpful member of the American 
Antiquarian Society until his death in 1929. Joseph Carson 
was graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1905, 
receiving his law degree in 1908. Asa lawyer he represented 
important business organizations of Philadelphia and was 
active as a trustee of many estates. During the First World 
War he was first lieutenant in the Army Ordnance Corps 
and served in France as captain in 1918-1919. After thirty 
years at the bar he withd:ew from active practice to devote 
his life to public institutions and civic enterprises. 

Mr. Carson’s chief interest was in the Fairmount Park 
Commission of Art which he served as president for eleven 
years. He was an associate trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania, a trustee of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
councilor of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and 
vice-president from 1937 until his death, and vice-president 
of the Philobiblon Club of Philadelphia. He was president 
of the board of the Free Library of Philadelphia from 1943 to 
1953, and it was during his term that important collections 
were presented to the Library, notably the juvenile library 
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of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach and the Americana library of 
William M. Elkins—both his close friends. He was a collec- 
tor of Americana and legal history and a well-known 
authority on postal history, possessing a notable collection 
of pre-stamp covers. He was elected to the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1947 and always manifested an intense 
interest in the Society. In October, 1950, he contributed a 
paper, “The Surprising Adventures of the Brigantine 
Rebecca,” detailing from letters incidents of trade with the 
West Indies in 1762. 

Mr. Carson was married in 1908 to Edith Guest Bruen of 
Philadelphia, who died in 1927 leaving a son, Professor 
Hampton L. Carson of St. Louis, and a daughter, Mrs. 
David B. Robb of Ardmore. In 1942 he was married to 
Marian Sadtler Horner, by whom he had two daughters, 
Lea and Wynne Carson. The home which the Carsons owned 
at Bryn Mawr housed a notable collection of early American 


furniture, portraits, and books. Marian Carson is a well- 
known collector of Americana in her own right, and a 


valued authority on early Philadelphia printing and liter- 
ature. C. S. B. 


WAT TYLER CLUVERIUS 


Admiral Cluverius came of a seventeenth-century Virginia 
family which had moved west to New Orleans, where he was 
born on December 25, 1874, to Wat Tyler and Martha 
Lewis (Manning) Cluverius. His youthful ambition was to 
become a bishop or a Grand Duke, but he bowed to the 
wishes of his father, a Confederate veteran, and entered the 
Naval Academy in 1892. His first graduate cruise was on 
the battleship Maine, but he had the good fortune to go 
through her disaster uninjured. After a quick return to 
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the States for refitting, he returned to serve in Cuban waters 
throughout the War. During the First World War he laid 
mines in the North Sea, and after it he was made com- 
mandant of Midshipmen at Annapolis, where he taught for 
eleven years. After attending the Naval War College he 
was promoted to the rank of rear admiral and placed in 
command of the Navy Yard at Norfolk. In 1930 he became 
chief of staff of the commander-in-chief of the fleet. During 
the Second World War he was attached to the Office of 
Public Information and was a member of the Naval Board 
of Production Awards. He was retired on January I, 1939. 

The trustees of Worcester Polytechnic Institute were 
quick to seize the opportunity of obtaining a president with 
Admiral Cluverius’ training in science, teaching, and educa- 
tional administration, and in 1940 they brought him to 
Worcester. His administration, which included the comple- 
tion of a million-dollar expansion program, even exceeded 
anticipations. Indeed the whole region benefited from his 
presence. He served as trustee of the University of Mas- 
sachusetts and of Worcester Academy, as chairman of the 
Worcester chapter of the American Red Cross, and in similar 
offices. Particularly appreciated was his service on the 
School Committee of the City of Worcester, which at that 
time desperately needed the dignity, the public confidence, 
and the devotion to education regardless of politics which 
he brought to it. His great personal charm caused him to 
be in so much demand as a public speaker that we rarely 
saw him in the Library of the American Antiquarian Society 
across the street from his office; but he did attend our meet- 
ings whenever he could, and generously supported our 
activities. He received no less than four foreign decorations 
and seven honorary doctoral degrees. 

Admiral Cluverius was returning by train from a meeting 
in Philadelphia when he suffered a heart attack. Taken 
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from the train at New Haven, he died in a hospital there on 
October 28, 1952. The capacity of All Saints Episcopal 
Church in Worcester, where the funeral services were held, 
was so far short of the demand that student attendance 
from the Institute had to be restricted to representatives of 
organizations. He was buried at Arlington. He was 
married on April 5, 1900, to Hannah Walker Sampson, 
daughter of the then commandant of the Boston Naval 
Yard. She died in 1938. ‘They are survived by a son, 
Commander Wat Tyler Cluverius, Jr., and by two daughters, 
Martha (the wife of Rear Admiral William S. Parsons), and 
Elizabeth Sampson (the wife of Rear Admiral John S. 
Crenshaw). 


DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 


On June 13, 1953, Dr. Freeman got up at his usual hour 
of 2:30 a.m., prepared and delivered his 8:00 o’clock radio 
news broadcast, and had settled to a morning’s work on the 
sixth volume of his Washington when stricken with a fatal 
heart attack. So we lost one of the most distinguished men 
of letters of this generation. 

Although Dr. Freeman’s name will always be associated 
with an impassioned, but reasonable, devotion to the 
Confederacy, his paternal ancestors came from Cape Cod. 
He was born at Lynchburg, Virginia, on May 16, 1886, a son 
of Walker Burford and Bettie Allen (Hamner) Freeman, and 
graduated at Richmond College in 1904. His first profes- 
sional work was the compilation of a catalogue of the papers 
in the Confederate Museum at Richmond, on which he was 
busily engaged in the summer of 1905 when Waldo Leland 
first met him and made a mental note that here was a young 
man whose charm, enthusiasm, and energy would carry 
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him far. The next year he was appointed to a fellowship 
at Johns Hopkins, where he took his Ph.D. in 1908. 

Freeman entered newspaper work as a member of the 
editorial staff of the Richmond Times-Dispatch in 1909, but 
the next year he became secretary of the Virginia Tax Com- 
mission, with which he remained until joining The News 
Leader as associate editor in 1913. As editor of the latter 
from 1915 to 1949 he did much to promote the transition of 
Virginia from the old order which he loved so dearly to the 
new one in which he lived. The extent of his activities 
beyond the newspaper and the radio was incredible. He was 
a member of the President’s Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion and of the Planning Committee of the Library of Con- 
gress, a lecturer on journalism at Columbia and on military 
history at the Army War College, the Rector and President 
of the Board of Trustees of the University of Richmond 
(1934-49), a trustee of the Rockefeller Fund and of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, a director of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society and of the Southern 
Railway, a member of the national Councils of the Boy 
Scouts and the Girl Scouts, and of the council of the Wash- 
ington Cathedral, the Historian-in-Chief of the S.C. V., 
and the last president of the Southern Historical Society 
which, reduced to a membership of one by his death, has 
since disbanded. 

It is a temptation to repeat some of the tales of the many 
ingenious shifts by which Dr. Freeman made the time to 
serve all of these organizations loyally and to make a hun- 
dred historical addresses a year, but I could not vouch for 
them. Although he was always kindly and courteous in his 
stately way, he never had the time for the ordinary social 
contacts by which historians come to know one another. 
His success as an historian came from three qualities which 
he had to an unusual degree: his respect for sources, his 
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sympathetic comprehension of the Civil War South, and his 
newspaperman’s instinct for “human interest’’ stories. 
With his passing there is broken an intellectual tie which 
connected Robert E. Lee, and the common soldiers under 
him, with the modern world; it is not likely that any other 
historian will ever be able to re-establish that contact. 

Dr. Freeman had the satisfaction of being fully appreci- 
ated in his own generation. He received honorary doctorates 
from a score of institutions, including Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton—a sweep of the Big Three which not even George 
Washington achieved. He was elected to the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1938, and at the meeting of April, 
1947, he spoke on the problems encountered in his biog- 
raphy of Washington. In general he was too busy to attend 
meetings, but he loyally supported the work of the Society. 
At the time of his death his Washington was just reaching 
the stage where our collections would be of use to him. 

It is fitting that Dr. Freeman was buried near Jefferson 
Davis, J. E. B. Stuart, and other Confederate leaders. He 
is survived by his wife, the former Inez V. G. Richmond, 
and by three children: Mary Tyler (Mrs. Leslie Cheek, Jr.), 
Anne Ballard, and James Douglas. C. K. S. 


JOHN THOMAS LEE 


John Thomas Lee was born in Swadlincote, in Derbyshire, 
on November 6, 1875, a son of Charles and Emma (Turner) 
Lee. ‘Two years later he lost his father, and at the age of 
nine was brought to this country. He was trained as a 
public accountant, and in the office of the Secretary of State 
of Wisconsin he had risen to the post of chief accountant 
when, in 1917, he left to join the Nash Sales Company of 
Madison as secretary. Two years later the company moved 
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to Chicago, and there he worked and lived until his retire- 
ment from business. 

Seeking a hobby quite unrelated to his business, Lee fell 
upon the collecting of Americana, with particular stress on 
the West and bookplates. He had the great enthusiasm for 
collecting which enabled him to obtain vast pleasure from 
gathering material of small value and importance, but he 
had also a real sense for material which others were later to 
recognize as important, and he studied thoroughly as he 
collected. His first scholarly work was a bibliography of 
the travels of Jonathan Carver which appeared in the Pub- 
lications of the Wisconsin Historical Society in 1909. This, 
and his contributions to other publications, such as the 
Dial, the Nation, and the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, brought him to the attention of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, to which he was elected in 1917. Soon 
afterward he became active in the Chicago Literary Club 
and the Caxton Club, and he used to consult with us to make 
sure that the publications of the latter were historically 
significant documents as well as objects of typographical 
beauty. He spent much time in completing our files of their 
publications, and we helped him to build the bookplate 
collection which he gathered for the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. His country-wide search for letters of Josiah Gregg 
turned up two lots which were printed in our Proceedings 
for April, 1930, and October, 1931, as ““New-Found Letters 
of Josiah Gregg, Santa Fé Trader and Historian,” and 
“Josiah Gregg and Dr. George Engelmann.” — 

Mr. Lee visited our Library only once, but over the years 
he was one of our most voluminous correspondents. When 
poor health interrupted his collecting, he became a generous 
contributor to the funds of the Library. He died suddenly 
of a cerebral hemorrhage on April 26, 1953. His wife, 
Ethel B. Lee, survives him. He had no children. C. K. S. 
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JOHN MARSHALL PHILLIPS 


The untimely death of John Phillips at the age of forty- 
eight is one of the cruelest blows which American learning 
has suffered in recent years. He was born at Kennett 
Square, Pennsylvania, on January 2, 1905, a son of Marshall 
and Isabel Smith (Walter) Phillips, and of Quaker stock on 
both sides. His father and grandfather were managers of a 
large farm, and from them he brought to the study of the 
fine arts certain Quaker-farmer qualities which contributed 
to his greatness in his field. His plain background gave him 
a sharper passion for the beautiful, but with it a shrewd and 
detached appraisal which enabled him with rare success to 
distinguish the true from the false in art. 

John attended the Kennett Square High School and went 
on to the University of Pennsylvania, where he majored in 
Latin and History and took his B.A. in 1927. After an un- 
happy beginning in the Law School of the University, he 
transferred to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
where he took an M.A. in English in 1929. He had always 
been interested in American silver, so he accepted with 
alacrity the opportunity to catalogue the collection of the 
late Maurice Brix. This brought him to the attention of 
Francis P. Garvan who in September, 1930, took him to 
Yale to work in the collections of silver, furniture, glass, and 
art which he had given to the University. John remained in 
this connection for the rest of his life, rising over a period of 
twenty years by the proper steps from Assistant Curator of 
Silver to Director of the University Art Gallery and Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art. In 1932 he offered for the first 
time a course on American architecture, furniture, and art 
from 1607 to 1860. From a first class of six this course, 
locally known as “Pots and Pans,” grew to be one of the most 
famous in the college, and indeed in the country, taken by 
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hundreds each year. John lived in Timothy Dwight College, 
loving the undergraduates and beloved by them, an ardent 
follower of the hockey team. Rarely has a man of such 
great scholarship been so close to his students. 

The secret of John Phillips’ growth in knowledge lay in 
the way in which he employed his summers. Beginning with 
a trip to Europe in 1933, he devoted every month which he 
could take from his teaching to the discovery of pieces of 
American art and the study of them and of their docu- 
mentary background. Typically, he traced Tory portraits 
through the Public Records Office on his last trip to Eng- 
land. He never forgot a piece or a hall mark which he had 
seen, or a detail of their owners’ genealogies. Perhaps no 
other institution man knew more than the dealers and 
collectors about their special fields. With that knowledge 
went a sound Quaker business sense which made him a terror 
in the auction galleries. Sometimes his nonchalant exposure 
of a forgery or a false attribution looked to the rest of us 
like the working of the Quaker Inner Light, but it was in 
fact the shrewd use of the vast collection of facts in his 
memory. 

During the war years Phillips served with the Army 
Intelligence Corps and with the British-American Civil 
Affairs Center in England. Ignoring the falling bombs, he 
pressed his search for bits of old American art (he had 
little use for the new sort), or helped his hosts with their 
problems, as by serving on the panel of the members of the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths of the City of London 
which advises the Antique Plate Committee as to hall 
marks and reproductions. Indeed he was only the second 
American ever to have been admitted to the Freedom and 
Livery of the Company. As a member of the Looted Art 
Investigating Unit of the Office of Strategic Services he 
broke the secret of the Van Meegeren forgeries by pointing 
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out that a piece of silver in several of his ““Vermeers”’ showed 
a nineteenth-century repair. He was probably better known 
in Europe than in America, although he never concealed 
the fact that he regarded their art as only the interesting 
background of the work of the American colonials.’ In this 
country, only Trinity College gave him an honorary degree, 
and that an M.A. 

No doubt our failure to give John Phillips his due was 
because we thought that there was time enough. He first 
came to our attention with the publication of his Early 
Connecticut Silver in 1935. This was followed by Master- 
pieces of New England Silver (1938) and American Silver 
(1949). In the latter year he was elected to this Society. 
He attended meetings faithfully, and was to have read a 
paper for us in October. He died in New York City on May 
7, 1953, from overexertion, after running fora train. He is 
survived by two brothers, Pennell and William Phillips. 


&. 


WILLIAM GREENE ROELKER 


Bill Roelker was born at Providence on April 9, 1886, a 
son of William Greene and Eleanor (Jenckes) Roelker. He 
was educated at Groton School and at Harvard College, 
where he made Phi Beta Kappa and in 1909 took his B.A. 
magna cum laude. ‘Taking advantage of the accelerated 
program then available, he spent the academic year 1908- 
1909 studying in the Law School, to which he returned after 
graduation. However, in the fall of 191c he became a 
salesman in the advertising department of the Vogue Com- 
pany, with which he remained for two years. Returning to 
Providence, he joined the Journal, of which he was ad- 
vertising manager for four years. In 1918 he left to join 
the Washington office of the Red Cross, serving as associate 
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director of membership and chapter organization. After 
the war he became a vice-president of the Industrial Trust 
Company of Providence, with which he remained until 1929. 
For three years he worked for brokerage houses, and in 1932 
was appointed receiver for National banks in Leominster and 
Lowell. This work finished, he joined the staff of the 
Harvard Tercentenary Fund in 1936. 

Roelker was always a strong advocate of transacting 
business by social contacts after office hours, a particularly 
depressing occupation in a decade in which so many of his 
former customers were becoming bankrupt. Their worries 
and his broke his health and sent him to a sanatorium. 
Here he took stock of his life and decided that he had not 
been doing what he really wanted to do. A descendant of 
Roger Williams, Samuel Gorton, and other Rhode Island 
worthies, he was steeped in a strong family historical tradi- 
tion. For a time he had collected books, but he found more 
congenial the many social-patriotic societies, like the Cin- 
cinati, to which he had entrée. Happening to read at the 
same time Van Wyck Brooks’ Flowering of New England 
and the catalogue of the Harvard Summer School, he 
determined to return to the scene of his former triumphs 
and embark upon a new profession. His success in Summer 
School sent him to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
where he took his M.A. in 1939. At the suggestion of the 
then dean of the college he undertook to tutor under- 
graduates, at which he made a comforting success. 

Bill was working toward a Ph.D. when, in 1940, he was 
offered the position of librarian of the Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society. There his business training enabled him to 
effect a revolution. He expanded the membership of the 
Society almost fivefold, and managed the movement of its 
headquarters into the John Brown House on Power Street. 
No librarian, he gladly changed his title to “director” in 
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1941. He carried the same energy into other societies, 
notably the American Association for State and Local His- 
tory. These duties left him little time for research or 
writing, but he edited for the American Philosophical 
Society a section of his family archives which was published 
under the title, Benjamin Franklin and Catharine Ray 
Greene: Their Correspondence, 1755-1790. He was elected 
to the American Antiquarian Society in 1941, and at the 
meeting of April, 1943, read a paper on “Francis Wayland, 
A Neglected Pioneer of Higher Education.”” He was a 
faithful and generous friend of this Society. While driving 
from Providence to his home in Warwick, he received 
injuries of which he died on May 29, 1953. He is survived 
by his wife, the former Anna R. Koues, to whom he was 
married in 1912, and by two daughters, Nancy Lyman 


Roelker and Helen Koues (Mrs. John A.) Kessler. 
C. K. S. 


LEMUEL AIKEN WELLES 


Lemuel Aiken Welles was born in November, 1870, at 
Newington, Connecticut and died February 15, 1953, at 
Ridgefield, Connecticut. His father, Roger Welles, 1829- 
1904, was descended from Thomas Welles, Governor of 
Connecticut, who came from England and settled in Hart- 
ford in 1637. His mother, Mercy Delano Aiken Welles, 
was born in Fair Haven, Massachusetts, the daughter of 
Captain Lemuel S. Aiken and Sarah Coffin Aiken. She was 
descended from Captain John Aiken who settled in Dart- 
mouth, Massachusetts, before 1689. 

Mr. Aiken prepared for Yale at the Hartford High School. 
At Yale he received a High Orations Appointment, a second 
Ten Eyck Prize at the Junior Exhibition, was an editor of the 
Yale Literary Magazine, Class Orator, a member of Phi 
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Delta Theta, Psi Upsilon, and Phi Beta Kappa. He was the 
fifth generation of his family to graduate from Yale, the 
first being Solomon Welles, Yale 1739, his great-great-great- 
grandfather. After graduation he was the Macy Fellow 
at Yale, 1893-1894, receiving his M.A. in 1895. He re- 
ceived his LL.B. from the New York Law School in June, 
1896, and was admitted to the New York bar in July, 1896. 

He married Mary Cotton Tufts on July 12, 1906, and had 
two children: Dorothy, born February 1, 1908, and Roger, 
born May 9, 1912. He practiced law in New York, and was 
attorney and general counsel for the American Can Com- 
pany. He also was a Director of the Metal and Thermit 
Corporation and the Duesenberg Motors Corporation. He 
was a Republican in politics and held local offices in the 
towns where he resided. In 1911-1917 he was Deacon and 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of Bronxville. He traveled extensively in Europe 
and in this country. 

His avocation was the study of American history, partic- 
ularly early New England history. He had a valuable collec- 
tion of books on New England, early Connecticut imprints, 
and volumes published by historical societies. His recreations 
were automobiling, horseback riding, and trout fishing. 

He was appointed Honorary Curator of the Yale Memo- 
rabilia Collection in Sterling Memorial Library in 1932 and 
held this office until his death. His clubs and organizations 
were: The University, Yale, and Bankers Clubs of New York 
City. He belonged to the Sons of the American Revolution 
of New York, the Society of Colonial Wars of New York, 
being Chancellor in 1929, first Lieutenant-Governor of that 
Society in 1932; was a member of the Gramatan Lodge 
number 927 of Free and Accepted Masons; a member of the 
Connecticut Historical Society, New Haven Colony His- 
torical Society, the American Antiquarian Society, a grad- 
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uate member of the Elizabethan Club of Yale University, 
and a member of the Acorn Club. 
Among his publications were the following: 


“Letters of Colonel Nathan Whiting, written from camp 
during the French and Indian War,” in Vol. VI, New 
Haven Colony Historical Society Papers, 1900. 

List of some Connecticut political tracts, 1689-1819. New 
York, 1910. 

“The Loss of the Charter Government in Connecticut,” 
in vol. IX, New Haven Colony Historical Society Papers, 
1918. 

“A Sketch of George Wyllys,” in Vol. X XI, Connecticut 
Historical Society, Collections. 1924. 

“English Ancestry of Governor Thomas Welles of Con- 
necticut,” in New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register for July and October, 1926. 


History of the Regicides in New England. Special colonial 
edition of 500 copies. New York, F.H. Hitchcock [c1g27]. 


The Regicides in Connecticut, published by the Connecti- 
cut Tercentenary Commission, 1935. 


The first contact of Mr. Welles with the American Anti- 
quarian Society occurred in 1925 when he was working on 
his volume on the regicides. He was elected to member- 
ship three years later, and for a decade was a faithful 
attender of meetings. His correspondence with us, par- 
ticularly in connection with his large collection of early 
Connecticut printing, was voluminous. Of his many 
kindnesses to the Society, the greatest was selling to us at 
a nominal price the volume of New England catechisms 
described in the Librarian’s report for 1947. i fF 


Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1953, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 


the various funds. 


NET ASSETS 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1953 


Cash on Deposit 
Worc. County Trust Co. 


Worc. Five Cents Savings Bank 


Total 


Bonds 


Public Funds 

Railroads 

Public Utilities 

Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Total 


Preferred Stocks 


Railroads 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Total 


Common Stocks 


Banks 

Railroads 

Public Utilities 

Industrial and Miscellaneous 


Total 
Total 
Library Building and Land 


Total Assets 


$5,591. 
5,000. 
$10,591 .37 


56,081.25 


545275 - 
183,302. 


35,050. 


328,708.55 


49,249.03 
31,172.39 


126,678.57 


207,099 -99 


106,154.29 
3,000.00 
51,336.07 


297,160.02 


457,650.38 
$1,004,050. 29 
481,894.16 


$1,485,944.45 


20 
OO 
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The following securities were sold, bought, called or inherited during 
the year: 
Sold: 
$5,000 Brooklyn Unicn Gas Co., 27%%%, 1976 
3,000 Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 3%, 1970 
15,000 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co. of Balti- 
more, 27%%, 1981 
5,000 Dewey & Almy Chemical Company, 274%, 1976 
5,000 Iowa Public Service, 234%, 1976 
5,000 Monongahela Power Company, 3%, 1975 
5,000 Penn Power & Light Co., 3%, 1975 
5,000 Potomac Edison Company, 3%, 1974 
5,000 Standard Oil of New Jersey, 234%, 1971 
3,000 The Texas Corp., 3%, 1965 
10,000 Virginian Railway, 3%, 1995 
1,000 shares Babcock & Wilcox 
100 rights Boston Edison Co. 
1/3 share, Continental Casualty Co. 
10 shares Eastman Kodak Co. 
10 shares Gas Industries Fund 
12/24ths of a share National City Bank of New York 
60 rights New England Power Co. pfd. 
35 shares Northern Railway of New Hampshire 


Bought: 
$10,000 Alabama Power & Light Company, 414%, 1983 
10,000 Arkansas Power & Light Company, 44%, 1983 
10,000 California Electric Power, 374%, 1983 
5,000 Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 314%, 1983 
5,000 Detroit Edison Company, 3%%, 1988 
10,000 Florida Power & Light Company, 374%, 1983 
15,000 General Motors Acceptance Corp., 4%, 1958 
10,000 Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 4%, 1983 
10,000 Montana Power Corporation, 434%, 1978 
10,000 New Orleans Public Service, 444%, 1983 
10,000 New York Central Railroad Equipment Trust, 314%, 1956 
10,000 Northern Natural Gas Co., 4%4%, 1973 
5,000 Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 4%, 1984 
10,000 Potomac Electric Company, 374%, 1988 
5,000 Southern Natural Gas Company, 4%, 1973 
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1/2 share Aetna Life Insurance Company 
100 shares American Can Company 

25 shares American Tobacco Co. 

100 shares Deere & Company, 7% Pfd. 

35 shares Eastman Kodak Company 
100 shares Gas Industries Fund 

15 shares Hanover Bank 

25 shares International Harvester, 7% Cum. Pfd. 
38 shares Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


Inherited: 
$3,000 Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 1st mtg. 3%, 1970 
15,000 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
1981 
5,000 Standard Oil of New Jersey, 234%, 1971 
3,000 The Texas Corporation, 3%, 1965 
10,000 The Virginian Railway Company, 3%, 1995 
5,000 West Penn Power Co., 312%, 1966 
110 shares American Car and Foundry 
2,100 shares Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
150 shares U. S. Steel Corp., 7% Pfd. 
Called: 
$4,100 American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 344%, 1959 
2,000 Commonwealth of Australia, 5%, 1955 
Subscribed for: 
20 shares Worcester County Trust Company 
Received as Stock Dividends: 
16614 shares Aetna Life Insurance Company 
11 shares American Car and Foundry 
100 rights Boston Edison Company 
62-1/3 shares Continental Casualty Company 
10 shares Eastman Kodak Company 
10 shares Gas Industries Fund 
325 shares Massachusetts Investors Trust Co. 
60 rights New England Power Co., Pfd. 
14-12/24th shares National City Bank of New York 
Exchanged: 
415 old shares for 830 new shares of Boston Insurance Company 
125 old shares for 250 new shares Deere & Company, common 
40 old shares for 200 new shares of Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York 
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The Mortgage of $950 of the H. U. Mellen Estate has been paid in full. 


The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $3,353.90 by sale of 
duplicates and decreased by $3,353.90 expended for book purchases. 

The Newspaper Bibliography, now called the “Bibliography Fund,” 
has been increased by the sale of subscriptions to the Bibliography 
amounting to $175, and reduced by $300 for the purchase of 20 Bib- 
liographies at a cost of $300. The present balance is $2,041.13. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $83.91 from the W. K. 
Bixby Trust, and $122.82 from the James L. Whitney Estate. 


The General Fund has been increased by a gift of $1,000 from Augus- 
tus P. Loring, Jr., also by $300 from Victor H. Paltsits. Present amount 
is $16,137.99. 

The “T. Hovey Gage Fund” has been increased by $10,000 by be- 
quest from Mabel Carlton Gage. Present amount is $20,000. 


The “James Duncan Phillips Fund” has been increased by $500. 
Present amount is $2,600. 


The “Mark Bortman Fund” has been increased by $750. Present 
amount is $1,000. 


The “Henry F. DePuy Fund” has been established this year by be- 
quest from the Henry F. DePuy Estate. Present amount is $178,889.49. 


The following amounts have been contributed for additional book 
purchases and current expenses: 


Adams, Arthur . . . $10. 
Adams, Frederick B., Jr. . 25. 
Adams,SamuelH. . . . 25. 
Barton, George S. 200. 
Booth, George F.. . . . .~ 1,000 
Bowen, Richard LeBaron . ; ‘ ; 200. 
Brainard, MorganB. . . . . 50 
Brigham, ClarenceS.. . . . 200. 
Bullock, Alexander H. 
Clark, W. Irving. . . 25. 
Coe, WilliamR. . . . 100. 


8838333338888 
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Cole, Edward H. 
Cook, Philip H. 
Crompton, George 
Flynt, Henry N. : 
Frost, Donald McKay 
Graff, Everett D. 
Hamilton, Sinclair 
Heald, Richard A. 
Higgins, John W.. 500. 
Hoskins, Esther Forbes . . . 583. 
Hunnewell,JamesM.. . . 100. 
Huntington, Archer M. 100. 
Kimball, LeRoy E. 25. 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. « « 
Lincoln, Daniel W. .. 100. 
Melcher, FredericG. . . . . 25. 
Merriam, John M. 200. 
Paine, RussellS.. . . . . 100. 
Peltz, W.L.Learned . . 50. 
Pleasants, J. Hall 25. 
Pratt, Frederick H. 25 
Richmond, CarletonR. . . 250. 
Silver, RolloG. . . . 25. 
Stearns, Foster . « 50. 
Stoddard, HarryG. . . 250. 
Streeter, Thomas W. «© 150. 
Swem, EarlG. . 10 
Wilkin, Lucile K. 4 180. 
Wolcott, Roger . . . . 25. 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance... 400. 
Zabriskie,George A. .. 50. 


w 


Submitted by 


CHANDLER Buttock, Treasurer 
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EXHIBIT “A” 


BALANCE SHEET 


As aT SEPTEMBER 30, 1953 


Cash in Banks: 
Worcester County Trust Company 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank 


Investments: 


Preferred 
Common 457,650. 38 


$5,591.37 
5,000.00 


328,708.55 


664,750.37 


FUNDS AND SURPLUS 


Funds—Schedule “‘A-1” 
Surplus: 
Balance, September 30, 1952 
Deduct: 
Net Loss on Sale and/or Redemption of 
Securities 
Excess of Operating Expenditures over 
Receipts for the year ended September 
50, 1953 


Balance, September 30, 1953 


Total Funds and Surplus 


$10,591.37 


993,458.92 
481,894.16 


$1,485,944.45 


$1,444,601 .96 


41,342.49 


$1,485,944.45 
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ASSETS 
Stocks: 
Real Estate and Buildings............... 
46,687.11 
3,488.62 
\ 
1,856.00 5,344.62 
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SCHEDULE “A-1” 
STATEMENT OF FUND ACCOUNTS 


— As at SEPTEMBER 30, 1953 


20-General 
21-Bookbinding 
22-Publishing 
23-Isaac and Edward L. Davis 
24-Levi Lincoln 
25-Benjamin F. Thomas 
26-Joseph A. Tenney 
27-Ebenezer Alden 
28-Samuel F. Haven 
29-George Chandler 
30-Francis H. Dewey 
31-George H. Ellis 
32-John and Eliza Davis 
33-Stephen Salisbury, Jr 
34-Purchasing 
35-Charles F. Washburn 
36-James F. Hunnewell 
37-Special Gifts 
38-Eliza D. Dodge 
39-James Lyman Whitney 
40-Samuel A. Green 
41-Andrew McF. Davis 
42-Nathaniel Paine 
43-Bernard C. Steiner 
44-Charles A. Chase 
45-Henry R. Wagner 
46-Isaiah Thomas 
47-James B. Wilbur 
48-Henry Winchester Cunningham 
49-Mary Hayward Cunningham 
50-Albert H. Whitin 
§1-Grenville H. Norcross 
52-Clarence W. Bowen 
54-Thomas Hovey Gage 
55-Nathaniel T. Kidder 
56-George Watson Cole 
§7-James Duncan Phillips 
58-Herbert E. Lombard 
59-Charles A. Place 
60-Bibliography 
62-Albert Matthews 
63-Aldus C. Higgins 
64-—Mabel Knowles Gage 
65—Mark Bortman 
66-Henry F. DePuy 
-Library Building 
Total Funds 


Principal 


178,889 


481,894. 
$1,444,601. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


EXHIBIT “B” 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1953 


Net Income from Investments and from Operations: 


Income: 
Dividends $48,479.80 
Bond Interest -79 
Savings Bank Interest .00 


Total Income from Investments .59 
Less—Annuity Payments under Trust 
Agreement 


Investment Income Retained........... 53,575. 
743. 

14,202.08 
60. | 


Operating Expenses: 
Salaries 
Payroll Taxes 
Office Supplies and Expense 
Heat, Light and Telephone 
Supplies 
Care of Grounds 


Repair and Maintenance of Building and 
Equipment 
Insurance 


Purchase of Equipment 
Miscellaneous 


$68,581.38 


44,078 .g0 


Income—Less Operating Expenses 


Other Expenditures: 
Purchase of Books $16,928.03 
Less—Amount Transferred from 
Purchasing Fund 13,574. 
Publishing 6,874. 
Binding 5,910 


$24,502.48 


26,358.48 


Excess of Operating Expenditures over 
Receipts—Forwarded 


$1,856.00 
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M 
34,595.10 
356.17 
1,630.18 
2,691.45 
861.27 
931.00 
A.D.T. Protective 722.52 
269.18 
Legal and Accounting Fees............... 273.07 
; Rental.of Safe Deposit Box.............. 120.00 
125.58 
431.30 
13 
35 
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Excess of Operating Expenditures 
over Receipts—Brought Forward 


Additions to Funds: 
Henry F. DePuy Fund: 
Estate of Henry DePuy—in 
$27,650.70 
Proceeds from sale of Real 
Estate 
Thomas H. Gage Fund: 
Estate of Mabel Carleton Gage 
Special Gifts Fund: 
Contributions from individuals . 
General Fund: 
Augustus P. Loring, Jr........ 1,000.00 
Estate of Victor H. Paltsits.... 
Purchasing Fund: 
Sale of Duplicates 


James Duncan Phillips Fund by 
Contribution 
Mark Bortman Fund by Contribu- 


Payment received on Mortgage Loan 
Total Capital Receipts 
Reduction in: 
Purchasing Fund: 
Purchase of Books 
Bibliography Fund: 
Purchase of Bibliographies... . 300.00 
Less—Subscriptions Received. . . 175.00 


$39,650. 


10,000. 


70 


$59,554.60 
950.00 
$60,504.60 


5.00 3,478.90 


Purchase of Securities: 
23,989.97 
136,741.85 
Less—Proceeds from Sale and/or 
Redemption of Securities: 
42,884.53 
63,890. 40 


$57,025.70 


53,956.89 $3,068.81 


Cash Balance, October 1, 1952 
Cash Balance, September 30, 1953 


Accounted for as follows: 
On deposit at: 
Worcester County Trust Company 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank 


1,212.81 
9,378. 56 
$10,591.37 


5,591.37 
5,000.00 10,591.37 
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$1,856.00 
= 
4,000.00 
1,300.00 
3,353-90 
3,353.90 
12 
106,774.93 
Net Increase in Cash........ 
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STATEMENT BY THE TREASURER 


All the securities of the Society are shown at actual acquisition cost— 
none have been marked down or up. The total book value of all assets 
owned (including bank deposits, but excluding real estate values) total 


$1,004,050. 


The total market value of all securities as of September 30 (the end 
of our fiscal year) is $1,283,600 showing an excess of market over book 
of $279,619.08. This excess is merely a normal one in this period of 


inflationary values. 


The income return on the total book is §.52% and on the total market 


value 4.31%. 


Fixed income securities of the Society at book value are 53% of the 


total assets, with the remaining 47% at book value in common stocks. 


During the year the life beneficiary of the Henry F. DePuy Trust 
died and the balance due of the said estate was paid to this Society. 
Also the life annuitant under the will of Herbert E. Lombard died releas- 
ing the Society from any required annuity payment imposed by the 


said will. 


BONDS Par Boox 
NAME Rate Maturity Vatuve VALUE 
Pustic Funps: 
City of New York 1980 $3,500 $3,193.75 
Commonwealth of Australia +» 1966 5,000 4,925.00 
Commonwealth of Australia 1955 3,000 2,962.50 
United States War Savings Series G ..234 Aug., 1955 10,000 10,000.00 
United States Treasury 2% Dec., 1964 5,000 5,000.00 
U.S. War Savings Series G +» 1956 10,000 10,000.00 
U.S. War Savings Series G +» 1958 10,000 10,000.00 
U.S. War Savings Series G 1958 10,000 10,000.00 
$56,081.25 
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RaILroaps: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe +» 1995 $4,000 $3,096.75 
Boston & Maine R.R 1960 5,000 5,163.60 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern +» 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
New York Central R.R 1997 5,000 5,013.48 
New York Central R.R. Equipment 

3% Jan., 1956 10,000 10,005.50 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(Harlem River-Port Chester)....... 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
Portland & Ogdensburg +» 1953 5,000 5,075.87 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. Co +» 1990 5,000 5,000.00 
$54,275.20 

Pusuic 
Alabama Power Company lg May, 1983 $10,000 $10,339. 7 
Arkansas Power & Light Co ‘ 1983 10,000 10,150. 
California Electric Power Co % Apr., 1983 10,000 9,850. 
California-Oregon Power 3% Nov., 1974 5,000 5,375 
Central Power & Light Co............ 344 Mar., 1982 10,000 10,244. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.......3% -» 1983 5,000 5,118. 
Detroit Edison Co 3% } 1988 5,000 5,075. 
3% 1965 5,000 5,108 
Florida Power & Light Co.............3% +» 1983 10,000 9,900 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co......4 1983 10,000 10,250. 
Laclede Gas 3% -» 1965 5,000 5,112 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co........ 3% +» 1976 5,000 5,100. 
43% Y, 1978 10,000 10,475. 
New Orleans Public Service L +» 1983 10,000 10,301. 
New York Telephone Co.............. 1 -» 1978 5,000 65,071. 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co... . -» 1973 5,000 5,143 
Northern Natural Gas Co Nov., 1973 10,090 10,200. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co 1984 5,000 5,089. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.............3' -» 1985 10,000 10,192. 
Portland General Electric Co.......... lg rf, 1975 5,000 5,120 
Potomac Electric Company........... x% 1988 10,000 10,037. 
Southern California Gas Co ] +» 1970 5,000 6,175. 
Southern Natural Gas Company I 1973 5,000 4,950. 
West Penn Power Co y +» 1966 5,000 4,800 
West Texas Utilities, Series A % Aug., 1973 5,000 5,123. 

$183,302 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


American Tobacco Co -» 1977%10,000 $9,900.00 
American Tobacco Co. ........e000. 3 -» 1962 5,000 5,000.00 
General Motors Acceptance Corp... .. 1958 15,000 15,000.00 
Wheeling Steel Co 334 Mar., 1970 5,000 5,150.00 
$35,050.00 


Total Bonds $328,708.55 
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STOCKS 

Banks: Boox 

Common VALUE 
200 Chemical Bank & Trust Co $8,793.75 
125 Continental Ill. Nat. Bank & Trust Co......... 9,592.81 
240 First National Bank of Boston 10,300.25 
200 Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y 11,134.45 
100 Hanover Bank & Trust Co 9,704.71 
218 Hartford Nat. Bank & Trust Co............... 6,067.80 
362 National City Bank of N. Y 11,316.78 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston............ 7,835.00 
236 Pennsylvania Co 7,951.36 
280 State Street Trust Co 14,651.88 
58 Rockland-Atlas Nat. Bank of Boston 2,328.00 


220 Worcester County Trust Company 6,477.50 
$106,154. 29 


RAILROADS: 


Preferred 


300 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred) $14,562.43 
75 Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 344% Pfd 6,296.38 
300 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
(4% Non-Cumulative Preferred) 14,889.07 
150 Western Pacific R.R. Co. 5% Pfd 13,501. 
449,249.03 


Common 


60 Union Pacific Railroad Company......... 


Pusuic UTILitiEs: 


Preferred 


100 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore (4%4% Preferred B) $10,482. 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
(4%% Cumulative Preferred) 2,785. 
60 New England Power Co. ($6 Preferred) 8,625. 
300 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 9,279. 
$31,172.39 
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..... 3,000.00 

———-_ $3,000.00 
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Common 


150 American Tel. & Tel. Company $16,149.47 
100 Boston Edison Co 4,277.27 
400 Gas Industries Fund 7,763.88 
200 Niagara Mohawk Power Corp 5,221.23 
208 Philadelphia Electric Co., Inc 3,663.74 
200 Public Service Co., Indiana, Inc. 6,220.48 
112 Torrington Water Co 5,040.00 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies 3,000.00 

———_ 551,336.07 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Preferred 


300 American Can Co. 7% Pfd $12,842. 
75 American Tobacco Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred) 9,229. 
100 Crown Cork & Seal Co. ($2.00 Cum. Preferred) 4,975. 
400 Deere & Co. (7% Cum. Preferred) 13,848 
so E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
(Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Preferred) 5,840. 
50 General Motors Corp., 3.75 Pfd........sss0e:: 5,000. 
200 Family Finance Corp. 5% Cum. Pfd 10,425. 
50 Federated Dept. Stores (4%% Preferred) 5,229. 
50 Heyden Chemical Corp. 344% Cum. Pfd., Ser. A 5,000 
75 International Harvester Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred) 10,600. 
200 Robbins Mills 444% Conv. Pfd 10,050. 
250 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative 33,637. 
$126,678. 57 


Common 


133 Aetna Insurance Co. (Fire) $4,319 
121 American Car & Foundry Co 4,400 
600 American Insurance Co. of N. J. .........+5- 9,050. 
1,100 Babcock & Wilcox 40,700. 
830 Boston Insurance Co 11,915.81 
150 Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. Cl A.... 5,589.55 
249 Continental Casualty Co 4,870.75 
500 Continental Oil Del 15,388.48 
125 Continental Insurance Company 3,952.50 
250 Deere & Company 5,172.93 
400 Dun & Bradstreet 8,975.00 
120 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 4,267.43 
200 Eastman Kodak Company 5,524.18 
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270 Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co 
500 General Electric Company 
100 General Foods 
256 General Motors 
150 Great Northern Paper Co 
156 Insurance Company of North America........ 
200 S. S. Kresge Co 
100 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. B 
642 Mass. Investors Trust 
100 National Dairy Products Co 
150 J. C. Penney Co 
60 Phoenix Ins. Co 
300 Sears, Roebuck & Co 
520 Standard Oil of Calif 
500 Standard Oil of New Jersey 
150 Sterling Drug Co 
500 Texas Co 
500 Torrington Co 
40 Travelers Insurance Co 
150 Union Carbide and Carbon Corp 
180 United Fruit Company 
58 United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
110 F. W. Woolworth Company 


Total Stocks 


Library Building and Land 


$6,525.00 
9,409.03 
4,804.55 
6,545.07 
6,128.50 
3,050. 88 
5,030.20 
7,987 .06 
5,010.00 
2,927.73 
4,655.98 
5,577.05 
4,296.00 
7,869 .02 
14,053.35 
12,715.20 
4,944.31 
14,601.94 
13,500.00 
7,870.00 
4469.95 
3,937.40 
4,382.58 
4,598.95 


$297,160.02 


$664,750. 37 


$481,894.16 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 
year ending September 30, 1953, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Harry W. Wallis & Co., 
Accountants and Auditors, as appears by their certificate submitted 


herewith. 


(Signed) Daniet W. Lincoitn 


September 30, 1953 Brap.ey B. Gitman, Auditors 


(Oct., 
REAL ESTATE 
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Mr. CHANDLER Treasurer 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
Worcester, MassacHUSETTS 


Dear Sir: 


In accordance with your instructions, we have examined the books 
and accounts of the American Antiquarian Society as at and for the 
year ended September 30, 1953. 

Our work embraced a detailed check of the transactions of the year, 
a review and analysis of the accounts relating to the cash receipts and 
disbursements and to the purchase and sale of securities. 

As a result of our examination, we have prepared the following Finan- 
cial Statements: 


EXxuIBiIT 
Balance Sheet as at September 30, 1953 a 
Statement of Fund Accounts as at SCHEDULE 
September 30, 1953 “A-1” 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended September 30, 1953 i 


In connection with our examination and the preparation of the fore- 
going Financial Statements, weconfirmed the bank balances by certificates 
received from the several depositories which we reconc‘led with the 
books of account. All cash shown to have been received has been ac- 
counted for and we have examined vouchers and/or canceled checks in 
support of all disbursements. 

The purchases and sales of securities were supported by brokers’ 
advices which we examined. The income which should have been 
received from securities during the period under review has been prop- 
erly accounted for. The securities which were on hand at the year end 
were examined by us. The securities are stated in the accompanying 
Balance Sheet at book values. 


Yours truly, 
Harry W. & Co. 
Accountants and Auditors 


October 8, 1953 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO INVESTED FUNDS 


1832 Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy) $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy) 500 
1840 William McFarland, Worcester (legacy) 500 
1852-1867 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester 21,545 
1884 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy) 20,000 
1858-1878 Isaac Davis, Worcester 1,700 
1858, 1868 Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940) 1,040 
1868 William Thomas, Boston 500 
1868, 1879 Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000) 1,100 
1869 Nathaniel Thayer, Boston 500 
1871-1910 Edward L. Davis, Worcester 10,600 
1873, 1874 Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200) 
1872 John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy) 
1874, 1881 Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy 
1881 Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy) 
1882 Samuel F,. Haven, Worcester (legacy) 
1884 George Chandler, Worcester 
1886, 1899 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester 
1907 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy) 
1889 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy) 
1895 George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy) 
1900 John C. B. Davis, Washington, D. C 
1900,1917 Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy $5000) 
1900-1920 Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6000) 
1905 Ardrew H. Green, New York (legacy) 
1907 Charles E. French, Boston (legacy) 
1909 Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy) 
1910-1930 Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000) 
1910 Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy) 
James F. Hunnewell, Boston 
Charles H. Davis, Worcester 
1910-1928 Henry W. Cunningham, Boston 
1910 Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati 
A. George Bullock, Worcester 
William B. Weeden, Providence 
1910-1928 Charles L. Nichols, Worcester 
1910-1928 Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester 
1910-1928 Waldo Lincoln, Worcester 
1910 Samuel S. Green, Worcester 
1910-1930 James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.).......... 
1911-1928 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester 
1911,1919 Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000) 
1912 Samuel V. Hoffman, New York 
1912,1913 Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden 
1913-1938 Albert H. Whitin, Northbridge, Mass. (legacy $9,100) 
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1913 Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy) 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy) 
1913 Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy) 
1920-1931 Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000) 
1921 Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy) 
1921-1930 John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000).........++- 
1922-1927. Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester 
1926 Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore 
1927 Jerome R. George, Worcester 
Russell S. Paine, Worcester 
William B. Scofield, Worcester 
George F. Fuller, Worcester 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester 
Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester 
Charles L. Allen, Worcester 
William T. Forbes, Worcester 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester 
1928 William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia............ 
Charles H. Taylor, Boston 
1928-1950 Alice Chase Gage, Worcester 
1928 T. Hovey Gage, Worcester 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester 
Paul B. Morgan, Worcester 
Homer Gage, Worcester 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester 
George 1. Rockwood, Worcester 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester 
George Crompton, Worcester 
George S. Barton, Worcester 
Charles M. Thayer, Worcester 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Calif 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt 
1929 George S. Eddy, New York 
1929-1930 Thomas B. Lawler, New York 
1929 Frances Crocker Sloane, New York 
1930-1938 Clarence W. Bowen, New York (legacy $5,000) 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, New York 500 
Isaiah Thomas (estate) 2,000 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt. (legacy) §,000 
1932-1942 Henry W. Cunningham, Boston (legacy) 129,682 
1937 Grenville H. Norcross, Boston (legacy) 10,000 
1938-1941 Thomas Hovey Gage, Worcester (legacy) 10,000 
1939 Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton, Mass. (legacy) 5,000 
Robert F. Seybolt, Urbana, III 500 
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1940-1945 
1941 
1941-1952 
1942-1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 
1949 


1950 
1951 
1952-1953 
1952 

1953 
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George Watson Cole, Los Angeles, Calif. (legacy) 
Herbert E. Lombard, Worcester (legacy) 

James Duncan Phillips, Topsfield, Mass 

Charles A. Place, Sterling, Mass. (legacy) 

Max Farrand, Bar Harbor, Me. (legacy) 

John Hill Morgan, Farmington, Conn. (legacy) 

R. C. Ballard Thruston, Louisville, Ky. (legacy) 
George H. Haynes, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
Homer Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 

Albert Matthews, Boston, Mass. (legacy) 

Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
Mabel Knowles Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
Maud E. Chase, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 

Augustus P. Loring, Jr., Boston, Mass. (legacy) 
Mabel Carleton Gage, Worcester, Mass. (legacy) 
Henry F. DePuy, New York, N. Y. (legacy) 


[Oct., 


$53,725 
17,649 
2,600 
930 
1,000 
1,630 
500 
500 
100,000 
1,000 
25,000 
20,000 
3,051 
1,000 
1,000 
10,000 
178,889 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 OR OVER TO ANNUAL EXPENSES, 


I9IO-1953 


Alfred L. Aiken, 1923 

Simeon E. Baldwin, 1923 

C. Waller Barrett, 1953 

George S. Barton, 1927-1953 
Frank B. Bemis, 1927-1935 
William E. Benjamin, 1931-1935 
George F. Booth, 1927-1953 
Clarence W. Bowen, 1920-1935 
Richard LeB. Bowen, 1947-1953 
Clarence S. Brigham, 1914-1953 
A. George Bullock, 1923 
Alexander H. Bullock, 1942-1953 
Chandler Bullock, 1932-1953 
Hampton L. Carson, 1927-1928 
William R. Coe, 1949-1953 
George Crompton, 1935-1953 
Henry W. Cunningham, 1915-1930 
Francis H. Dewey, 1921-1927 
George S. Eddy, 1927-1941 
William M. Elkins, 1941-1946 
Theodore T. Ellis, 1924 

David H. Fanning, 1920 

John W. Farwell, 1922-1925 
Donald M. Frost, 1941-1953 
George F. Fuller, 1924 

Homer Gage, 1917-1935 

Mabel Knowles Gage, 1936-1948 
T. Hovey Gage, 1921-1938 
Harry W. Goddard, 1924-1925 
Charles E. Goodspeed, 1923-1949 
Everett D. Graff, 1941-1953 
Francis R. Hart, 1923-1935 
Richard A. Heald, 1944-1953 
Aldus C. Higgins, 1927-1949 
John W. Higgins, 1935-1953 
Samuel V. Hoffman, 1921-1924 
Esther Forbes Hoskins, 1942-1953 
James M. Hunnewell, 1938-1953 
Archer M. Huntington, 1935-1953 
Matt B. Jones, 1926-1940 
William V. Kellen, 1924-1942 
John T. Lee, 1946-1952 

Lilly Endowment, Inc., 1946-1953 


6,350 
4,500 
8,750 
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Waldo Lincoln, 1910-1917 
Herbert E. Lombard, 1918-1939 
Augustus P, Loring, 1941-1950 
Tracy W. McGregor, 1936-1937 
William S. Mason, 1927-1928 
William G. Mather, 1924-1950 
John M. Merriam, 1923-1953 
Stewart Mitchell, 1935-1949 


Stephen W. Phillips, 1935-1953 
George A. Plimpton, 1921-1929 
Albert W. Rice, 1941-1953 
Carleton R. Richmond, 1953 
George I. Rockwood, 1925-1935 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, 1931 
Arthur P. Rugg, 1923-1935 

John H. Scheide, 1939-1941 
Emily E. F. Skeel, 1925-1951 
Harry G. Stoddard, 1935-1953 
Thomas W. Streeter, 1935-1953 
Charles H. Taylor, 1923-1941 
Forrest W. Taylor, 1924 

Charles G. Washburn, 1921-1927 
Lemuel A. Welles, 1929-1935 
Leonard Wheeler, 1921-1935 
James B. Wilbur, 1921-1927 
John Woodbury, 1922-1935 
Samuel B. Woodward, 1921-1941 
George A. Zabriskie, 1940-1953 


[Oct., 

15,770 

2,000 

22,920 

1,250 

2,000 

500 

800 

1,085 

4,350 

1,980 

10,895 

1,000 

2,600 

1,100 

8,000 

550 

1,750 

850 
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Revisep List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Librarian’s and General Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 from 
Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 


“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions of about 
$5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen Salisbury in 1884. 
Present amount is $32,000. 


“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of $1,500 
from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. Davis. Present 
amount is $23,000. 


“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of unexpended interest. 
Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo Lincoln and called “Levi 
Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is $9,500. 


“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest of $1,000 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 


“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from Joseph 
A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney Fund.” Present 
amount is $5,000. 


“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from Ebenezer 
Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” Present 
amount is $1,000. 


“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from Samuel 
F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 1927 to $3,500 
by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. Haven; and called the 
“Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present amount is $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of $500 from 
George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 from his daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Mrs. Fanny Chandler Lincoln. Present 
amount is $5,500. 


s19 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of $2,000 
from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,625 from his son, 
Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is $10,500. 


“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of $10,000 from 
George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of $1,000 
each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew McF. Davis. 
Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 1got. 
Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the “General 
Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $200,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction of Library 
Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was called “Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is $104,500. 


“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $2,000 
from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 when it was made 
part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of Council, 
both principal and income to be spent in purchase of libraries or parts of 
libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of $10,000 from 
same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 from same donor. 
Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special gifts, 
both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. Amounted 
in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of $3,000 from 
Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 


“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest from 
James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000. 
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“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of $5,000 
from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of $6,000 
from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 

“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by bequest 
from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 each 
from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage and increased in 
1950 by bequest of $2,000 under the will of Alice Chase Gage and 
increased in 1951 by bequest of $3,051.51 under will of Maud E. Chase. 
Present amount is $10,051.51. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $30,000 from 
Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the Society after death of him- 
self and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and Gen- 
eral Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life Membership 
Fund,” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount is $16,137.99. 

“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 from 
Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. Present amount is 
$7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 from 
James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 

“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $79,682.19. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 

“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of $5,000 
from Albert H. Whitin and an additional amount of $4,100 in 1938. 
Present amount is $9,100. 

“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Clarence W. Bowen Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $20,000 
from Clarence W. Bowen, for the completion of Mr. Bowen’s History 
of Woodstock. Present amount is $10,000. 
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“Thomas Hovey Gage Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $5,000 
from Thomas Hovey Gage. Increased in 1941 by a gift of $5,000 from 
his daughter, Mrs. Mary Gage Rice. Increased in 1953 by a gift of 
$10,000 from Mabel Carleton Gage. Present amount is $20,000. 


“Nathaniel T. Kidder Fund,” established in 1939 by bequest of $5,000 
from Nathaniel T. Kidder. Present amount is $5,000. 

“George Watson Cole Memorial Fund,” established in 1940 by be- 
quest from George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. Cole. Present 
amount is $53,725.10. 

“Herbert E. Lombard Fund,” established in 1941 by bequest from 
Herbert E. Lombard. Present amount is $17,649.65. 

“James Duncan Phillips Fund,” established in 1941 by gift of $500 
from James Duncan Phillips. Present amount is $2,600. 

“Charles A. Place Fund,” established in 1943 by bequest of $545 from 
Charles A. Place. Present amount is $930.74. 

“The Bibliography Fund,” formerly “The Newspaper Bibliography 
Fund,” established in 1944 by the gift of $5,000.00 from the Worcester 
Telegram and The Evening Gazette. Present amount is $2,041.13. 


“Homer Gage Fund,” established in 1948 by bequest of $100,000 
from Dr. Homer Gage. Spent in accordance with the donor’s request 
for construction of new book stack in 1951-1952. 

“Albert Matthews Fund,” established in 1949 by bequest of $1,000 
from Albert Matthews. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Aldus C. Higgins Fund,” established in 1949 by bequest of $25,000 
from Aldus C. Higgins. Present amount is $25,000. 

“Mabel Knowles Gage Fund” established in 1950 by bequest from 
Mabel Knowles Gage. Present amount is $20,000. 

“Mark Bortman Fund,” established in 1952 by gift of $250 from 
Mark Bortman. Present amount is $1,000. 


“Henry F. DePuy Fund,” established in 1953 by a bequest from the 
estate of Henry F. DePuy. Present amount is $178,889.49. 


Report of the Librarian 


ACH year as I sit down to compile for you the report of 

the stewardship of the staff of the Library, I am 
troubled by the problem of choosing the information which 
will interest the greatest number. Through the year I keep 
a record of questions which you, and others, ask about the 
Library and its work. The commonest question is, “What 
have you acquired in my field?” But, because your interests 
are very diverse, a long discussion of accessions in any one 
field would bore many. I shall, therefore, touch but lightly 
on a number of topics, and shall omit from the reading of this 
report a good deal of bibliographical detail which will 
appear in the Proceedings. 

No one who looks over the exhibition of rare books and 
pamphlets which have been acquired this year will fail to be 
impressed by the number of them which relate to the prob- 
lem of freedom of thought and speech which is so greatly 
troubling our own generation. By far the most important 
of these accessions is the long-sought and now-discovered 
first edition of Peter Folger’s famous poem, 4 Looking Glass 
for the Times ... Printed in the Year 1725. Because the poem 
is dated April 23, 1676, and relates to the troubles of the 
New England Quakers in that year, it was long supposed 
that there was an edition published at that time; but it is 
quite impossible that such an attack on the magistrates 
would have been permitted to come from the contemporary 
Boston press. It is now agreed that the poem must have 
been circulated in manuscript form like the contemporary 
copy owned by the Nantucket Historical Association. 
Hitherto the earliest-known printed edition was that issued 
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in 1763, which we now find to be a reprint of the 1725 edition 
which we have acquired. Surely the rage of Peter Folger 
against the Bay magistrates would have been softened had 
he known that it would be our friend, Mr. Stephen W. 
Phillips, who would make the very generous gift which per- 
mitted us to acquire this copy of the poem. 

In Boston itself an attempt to introduce a tighter eccle- 
siastical system as a means of controlling the unorthodox 
gave rise to the Brattle Street controversy and drew from 
Cotton Mather a tract on The Old Principles of New Eng- 
land, of which we have just acquired the second reported 
copy. Mather, although tempted to use institutions as a 
means of thought control at home, was keenly aware that lib- 
erty of thought and speech was being dragooned from France. 
In 1698 he published a letter from a Boston Huguenot who 
had been seized and imprisoned in that country. Evans 
missed this tract entirely, and Holmes described it from a 
copy which lacked the title page. We have acquired a copy 
with an original binding and a near-perfect title page. This 
reads: Present from a farr Countrey, to the People of New 
England. I. A Great Voice from Heaven, to these Parts of the 
Earth: In an Excellent Letter full of Divine Rarities, Lately 
Written from a Terrible Prison in France; by a Pious Confes- 
sor of the Reformed Religion, once an Inhabitant of this Country. 
[With some late Remarkables, of the Persecution, upon the Re- 
formed in that Kingdom.| II. The Golden Bells of the Great High 
Priest, Heard from Heaven, through the Land. Or, Meditations 
upon the Methods of Grace, wherein a few faithful Persons may 
be the Happy Instruments of Delivering a Land, from all its 
Iniquities §5 Calamities. Boston, Printed by B. Green, and 
J. Allen, for Michael Perry, at his Shop, under the West End 
of the Town-House. 1698. The title page does not tell that 
the second part of this volume is a discourse delivered to the 
Great and General Court on November 21, 1697. 
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When the spirit which had persecuted the Quakers died 
out, “some of Boston’s Old Planters,” in the person of 
Joshua Scottow, published a famous tract, Old Men’s Tears 
for their own Declensions, Mixed with Fears of their and 
Posterity’s further Falling off from New-England’s Primitive 
Constitution. With the breakup of the conservative front 
in Connecticut some years later, this tract became apt 
again, and was reprinted at New London by Timothy 
Green in 1769. We have acquired a copy of this edition. 

The Rogerenes were the Connecticut equivalent of the 
Quakers in Massachusetts history, and equally at odds with 
the orthodox. To the best collection of works relating to 
them we have added a copy of John Rogers’ The Book of the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ, Boston, 1720, in superb condition 
in original covers. Eliphalet Adams, the Congregational 
minister of New London, patiently suffered the abuse 
offered to him by the Rogerenes, and when John Rogers was 
in jail sent him a bottle of wine to offset the cold of the 
prison. In Adams’ sermon, God Sometimes Answers His 
People, by Terrible Things in Righteousness. A Discourse 
Occasioned by that Awful Thunder-Clap which Struck the 
Meeting-House in N. London, Aug. 31st, 1735, one can 
detect a puzzlement that it was the Congregationalists and 
not the Rogerenes who were struck. We have acquired a 
fine copy printed at New London in 1735. 

In those days, as now, subversives got into the colleges 
and legislatures sought to get them out. We have recently 
purchased a fine copy of John Graham’s Letter to a Member 
of the House of Representatives on the Colony of Connecticut, 
in Vindication of Yale-College [New London], 1759. 

The Puritan colonies were not alone in their fumbling 
efforts at thought control, for one of the most extreme and 
least known cases occurred in New York in 1707. We now 
have a perfect copy of the Narrative of a New and Unusual 
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American Imprisonment of two Presbyterian Ministers: and 
Prosecution of Mr. Francis Makemie one of them, for Preach- 
ing one Sermon at the City of New-York [New York], 1707. 
In the two decades after the Revolution the struggle for 
freedom of speech flared again, particularly because of 
political heresies. One of the remains of this struggle which 
we recently acquired has some bibliographical interest, being 
the edition of Locke’s Letter Concerning Toleration published 
at Windsor, Vermont, in 1788. 

Of our acquisitions relating to the Revolution, one appears 
to be unique. This is a broadside, 4 Poem, Spoken Extem- 
pore, by a Young Lady, on Hearing the Guns Firing and Bells 
Chiming on Account of the Great and Glorious Acquisition of 
their Excellencies Gen. Washington and the C. de Grasse, by 
the Surrender of York-Town ... Printed by E. Russell... 
Boston. Among the most interesting is 4n Address to 
Major-General Tryon, Written in Consequence of his late 
Expedition into Connecticut, 1779. Of equal news value at 
the time were The Last Words and Dying Speech of Ezra 
Ross, James Buchanan and William Brooks, who were Exe- 
cuted at Worcester on Thursday the 2d day of July 1778, for 
the Murder of Mr. Joshua Spooner, of Brookfield. Although 
not recorded in Nichols, this broadside was in all probability 
printed on the Isaiah Thomas press in the hall above us. 
Mr. George S. Barton presented us with another not-in- 
Nichols item, this one unique. It is Isaac Lane’s, Christmas 
Anthem, Worcester, 1795. <A fit companion for the Spooner 
item is 4 Brief Narrative of the Life and Confession of 
Barnett Davenport. Under Sentence of Death, for a Series of 
the most Horrid Murders, ever Perpetrated in this Country, 
or Perhaps any other, on the Evening following the 3d of Febru- 
ary, 1780 (Hartford], 1780. Another shocker is a very large 
coffin broadside by Jonathan Plummer, Jr., The Awful 
Malignant Fever at Newburyport, in the year 1796. 
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The same factors which make these accounts of tragedies 
rare collectors’ items today, make equally desirable and 
bibliographically interesting the funny-books of early days. 
The best items in this category which we have acquired 
this year are The Care-Killer; a Collection of Pleasing Tales, 
Choice Stories, Smart Repartees, and Good Things. By 
Jonathan Jolly, New York, 1809, and The American Jester, 
or, the Seamen €9 Landsmen’s Funny Companion, New Eng- 
land, 1807. For amusement of another color are 4 Bundle 
of Myrrh, or Rules for a Christian’s Daily Meditation and 
Practice, Boston, 1766, and The Parlour Companion, Con- 
taining the Game of Draughts ... with... the Laws of the 
Game of Whist, New York, 1801. For those who failed to 
master the laws of whist we have Samuel Moodey’s The 
Debtors Monitor . . . or, the Way to Get and Keep out of Debt, 
Boston, 1715. Those who could not keep out of debt might 
find useful another tract which we acquired, Nathaniel 
Crouch’s Journey to Jerusalem ... To which is Added, a 
Description of the Empire of China, Poughkeepsie, 1794. 
For those who did not have to go so far is An Address to the 
Inhabitants of the New Settlements in the Northern and West- 
ern Parts of the United States, New Haven, 1795. 

In 1778 Robert Bell of Philadelphia, finding his store 
overstocked with literature, gathered up some of his stock 
of pamphlet essays and poems, such as Freneau’s ““American 
Independence,” and bound it into volumes under the title 
Miscellanies for Sentimentalists. If many such sets were 
bound, most of them have been split up. We were happy to 
acquire a copy which evidently survived because of its un- 
usually sturdy contemporary binding. 

Another literary find was a set of the three-volume 
Dramatic Works of William Dunlap, Philadelphia and New 
York, 1806-16. So rare is this set that it is not included in 
Oscar Wegelin’s bibliography of Dunlap or in Frank P. 
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Hill’s American Plays. Oral S. Coad mentioned but did not 
locate a copy in his book on William Dunlap. 

A bibliographical question which has troubled several 
institutions and dealers in recent years was solved when we 
acquired a copy of A Scientific Descriptive Catalogue of Peale’s 
Museum, Philadelphia, 1796, in original wrappers. Each 
of the several copies reported hitherto ended with the 
catchword on page 44, leaving a gnawing doubt as to 
their completeness. In our new copy page 44 is tied to 
the blank leaves which complete the signature by a pattern 
of foxing. 

An even rarer item of the sort acquired this year is the 
Catalogue of Books for Sale by W. Pelham, No. 59, Cornhill, 
Boston, 1802. An unique and hitherto unreported work is 
The Builders’ Price Book. Carefully Revised and Corrected 
by the Carpenters and Joiners’ Society of Alexandria, Cottom 
and Stewart, Alexandria, 1812. 

To the common enquiry, ‘‘What newspaper files have you 
acquired recently,” we have little to answer. ‘Two of the 
most important are the Norwich, Connecticut, True 
Republican for August 8, 1804, to April 23, 1806, and the 
New London True Republican for July 1, 1807, to February 
24, 1808. The 1808 issues are unique and have enabled 
Mr. Brigham to revise the information in his bibliography. 
Another unique item acquired is the prospectus for the 
Virginia Gazette and Hobb’s Hole Advertiser, January 1, 
1787. We have also obtained the Quebec Gazette for No- 
vember 1, 1764, to Oc:ober 31, 1765, and for May 29, 1766, 
to September 21, 1769, being the only file for these years in 
the United States. We have added one item to our collec- 
tion of wallpaper newspapers, the Opelousas, Louisiana, 
Courier for April 24, 1863. 

Among the many files of modern newspapers offered to 
us this year, we have chosen as useful enough to justify the 
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space which they will take the Chicago Tribune for 1863-67, 
the Cincinnati Gazette for 1837-40 and 1863-67, and the New 
York Daily Express for 1840-41. 

Our collection of American juvenile literature printed 
before 1821 is, like our collection of early American news- 
papers, quite without a rival; but it is different in that it is 
growing very rapidly. New titles appear every week, a 
large proportion of them bibliographically unknown. The 
following are some of the more interesting items acquired 
this year: Ali Baba; or, the Forty Thieves, New York, 1818; 
The Blind Child, Philadelphia, 1795; The Brother's Gift, 
New York, 1800; The Caterpiller and the Gooseberry-Bush, 
Philadelphia, 1808; Ditties for Children, Philadelphia, 1813; 
The Hermit of the Forest, Boston, 1798; History of the Holy 
Bible, Philadelphia, c. 1798; History of the Holy Jesus, 
Boston, 1796; History of Little Goody Two Shoes, Charles- 
town, 1797; History of Little Jack, Hartford, c. 1800; Indus- 
try and Idleness, Philadelphia, 1816; Juvenile Budget, or 
Little Stories for Children, Boston, N. Coverly, 1812; Little 
Truths Better than Great Fables, Philadelphia, 1800; The Lily, 
a Book for Children, Philadelphia, 1809; Benjamin Sands, 
Metamorphosis, Philadelphia, 1807; The Mountain Piper, 
Windsor, 1810; New Instructive History of Miss Patty Proud, 
New Haven, 1805; Instructive History of Industry and Sloth, 
Hartford, 1802; Renowned History of Valentine and Orson, 
Haverhill, 1794; Two Babes in the Wood, Poughkeepsie, 
1796; The Silver Penny, New Haven, 1805; The Story of 
Joseph, Philadelphia, 1799; Virtue in a Cottage, Hartford, 
1795; and Wisdom in Miniature, Hartford, 1798. Among 
the most interesting are the toy books, rich with caricatures 
and engraved illustrations, issued by William Charles of 
Philadelphia. This year we acquired no less than eight of 
his beautifully illustrated miniature juveniles published in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. We now have 
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forty titles in this series. Among those recently acquired 
are Jack in the Beanstalk, 1809, My Brother, 1810, My Child- 
hood, 1816, My Father, 1817, My Grandmother, 1817, My 
Sister, 1816, and Pompey the Little, 1812. 

At quite the opposite extreme in the field of book illustra- 
tions is a folio volume of sixteen engraved plates of street 
venders and merchants, by Léon J. Frémaux, entitled New 
Orleans Characters, New Orleans, 1876. ‘The plates were all 
drawn and colored by Frémaux, and have a genuine Creole 
atmosphere. ‘The subject reminds one of the numerous 
little books such as The Cries of New York, issued early in 
the century, except that the folio volume of colored drawings 
is far more pretentious and is the most attractive publica- 
tion of the sort ever produced in the United States. Mr. 
Tinker, who gave us this work, discovered Frémaux’s own 
copy some thirty years ago, and copied from it the author’s 
description of the characters portrayed. 

An equally rare and desirable gift from Mr. Tinker was a 
pamphlet published at New Orleans in 1825 entitled Visite 
du General La Fayette a4 la Louisiane. It contains an en- 
graved frontispiece portraying a monument to La Fayette, 
designed by J. B. Fogliardi, and engraved by J. Belaumé of 
New Orleans. 

Another gift from Mr. Tinker is a collection of 200 letters 
of William Dean Howells, covering correspondence with 
Harper & Brothers from 1903 to 1914. These are invaluable 
for a study of the works of this author. 

Reverting for a moment to the graphic arts—this year we 
acquired a hitherto unreported bookplate engraved by 
Nathaniel Hurd for William Browne, probably ‘Foolish 
Billy Browne” of Folly Hill in Salem. The fact that a Hurd 
engraving has so long remained unknown may be explained 
by the fact that his books went south with his portraits and 
descendants. 
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Our total accessions for the year amounted to 3,063 
bound volumes, 2,135 pamphlets, and 35 broadsides and 
maps, bringing the official total in the Library to 285,113 
bound volumes and 428,853 pamphlets. The fact that we 
have this year received such very generous gifts and be- 
quests earmarked for the purchase of books causes me to 
raise a point which greatly troubles librarians. In the 
ordinary American library the cost of ordering, accessioning, 
cataloguing, and shelving a book about equals the sum paid 
for the volume. I have described some expensive books 
today but have said nothing about the thousands which, 
although bibliographically important to us, had a first cost 
of only a few dollars. In this Library we have been able to 
keep the overhead cost per item far below the American 
average by certain expedients, and by the incredible 
efficiency and productiveness of our staff; and I would like 
to speak to this for a few minutes in order that you may 
better understand our problems. 

The time required for the selection of purchases is a very 
serious matter. For years I spent several hours a day 
reading catalogues, eventually to come to the reluctant con- 
clusion that a morning’s work which resulted in the purchase 
of only a half-a-dozen five-dollar books, was not efficiently 
spent. The checking of the apparent wants in the book- 
sellers’ catalogues is another time-consuming task. In 
almost every catalogue of old books there are typographical 
errors creating ghosts which, if ordered, have to be returned 
to the dealers with explanations. So, when I have made the 
preliminary selections from a catalogue, the next step is to 
check various bibliographical tools to see whether such a 
book exists, or is at least probable. Miss Mary Brown of our 
staff is a genius at laying such ghosts, and saves us hundreds 
of unnecessary returns in the course of a year. But still the 
total time involved in the ordering process is considerable. 
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If the books purchased were printed in America before 
1821, they are subjected to a cataloguing far more detailed 
and complete than employed, so far as I can find, by any 
other library. The only reason why our cataloguing costs 
for this type of book are not astronomical is the efficiency 
of Miss Clarke and Mrs. Bastian of our staff. For recent 
books we have devised a system of classification and cata- 
loguing which, although particularly suited to our needs, 
is so simple that any bright assistant can learn quickly to 
process such material. 

Once a book has been purchased and catalogued, it is put 
on the shelf where it occupies space which cost us a dollar 
to build. And if we are financially honest with ourselves, 
the book costs us in every subsequent year the interest on 
one dollar, and its share of the Library bill for light, heat, 
cleaning, and service. If we used the ordinary American 
library figures to calculate such costs, the result would be 
frightening; the fact is that here, as in cataloguing, our costs 
are far below the national average. Only this fact enables 
us to continue to grow. 

Since the building of the new stack our expenditures for 
cataloguing have been running higher than formerly, not 
because of decreased efficiency, but because we have been 
disposing of a vast backlog of work which accumulated when 
we did not have space enough to function. Three years ago 
there were forty uncatalogued collections on our shelves. 
With the aid of college girls during the summers, we have 
processed all of this material except for one collection which 
is awaiting sorting. The old alcove collection has been de- 
pleted by recataloguing to the point where we have moved 
it to the farthest corner of the building without incon- 
venience. 

The most remarkable progress of all has been made in the 
cataloguing of books printed in America before 1821. When 
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it became apparent that we were going to have a new stack, 
I went through the old alcove collection, book by book, 
taking out 8592 volumes to be calalogued for the Dated 
Book collection. To these were added 7916 located else- 
where through the catalogue, and a backlog of 5481 which 
were uncatalogued. The whole 21,889 have been in three 
years processed with all the refinements of our imprint 
catalogue. 

In spite of these incredible achievements in bibliography, 
the staff has continued through the year to afford our cus- 
tomary service to visitors and correspondents. Regretfully 
we must turn away many who come seeking help and 
information because we cannot put time into projects of little 
value or promise. There are many incompetents who want 
assistance in tasks they are incapable of performing. Perhaps 
the most startling was a request from an American candidate 
for the Ph.D. at the Sorbonne, whose dissertation had been 
rejected for lack of documentation. The candidate gave 
us the title and asked us to supply the documentation. 

Interlibrary-loan requests are another serious problem. 
Every day there are requests for rare or irreplaceable vol- 
umes. We exist to serve, but we must not be so generous 
as to dissipate our collections. Even the moderate inter- 
library-loan policy which we follow constitutes an expensive 
drain in terms of both time and money. We receive almost 
no return in kind, for we rarely have occasion to borrow 
from other libraries. 

Another serious problem is the cost of publication. The 
last issue of our Proceedings cost us $7.50 a copy, even with a 
strong assist from our printers, the Davis Press, Inc. It may 
be that we shall have to cease regular periodical publication 
and resort to occasional volumes like the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. We now have in press 
Cotton Mather’s “Angel of Bethesda” on which Dr. Shryock 
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read such an interesting paper at the last meeting. It has 
been with a great deal of pleasure that I have this year seen 
through the press this work which Mather prepared for the 
printer in 1724. It has suffered an exceptional delay, even 
for our publications. 

Mather is by no means the only ancient worthy whose 
work we are carrying on. Not long ago I answered a query 
which came addressed to “Mr. Isaiah Thomas, Worcester.” 

This then is a sketchy accounting of the work of the Li- 
brary during the year past. If I have answered all of the 
questions which you have in mind, I shall be disappointed, 
for it will mean that [ have not sold you on the importance 
of our work and the progress which we are making in it. 
Your interest is essential, for the American Antiquarian 
Society is an association of men devoted to the furthering 
of history, each according to his special talents. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CuiFForD K. SuipTon, 
Librarian 


American Fiction: 
the Furst Seventy-five Years 


BY CLIFTON WALLER BARRETT 


R. CHAIRMAN and members of the American Anti- 

quarian Society: It is difficult to think of a more 
suitable place than this time-honored institution to speak 
about the first seventy-five years of American fiction. It is 
likewise difficult to think of a subject involving more com- 
plexities and less susceptible to compression in a paper of 
this kind. I hope, therefore, that I shall be pardoned many 
errors of omission. Limitations of time and space make it 
impossible to mention many significant authors and their 
works. In no sense of the word should their omission here 
be considered a disparagement of their vitality and im- 
portance. I should also like to acknowledge my debt to the 
many noted scholars and writers who have produced many 
fine books about this period. 

When I said that this was the most suitable institution 
for the present purpose, I was referring to the fact that here 
is preserved what is perhaps the greatest collection of 
American fiction to 1850 in the entire world. This collection 
is a monument to the knowledge and pertinacity of your 
director and his staff. As a collector in this field, I have 
intimate knowledge of the enlightened energy with which 
they have sought to fill the gaps in the collection and the 
overwhelming success which they have attained. As the 
members of this institution are aware, it has been the firm 
purpose of your director to obtain the first edition of every 
work of fiction published in the United States from the 
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beginning of the Republic to 1850. One may legitimately 
ask the purpose of gathering together all of the fictional 
works of this period which would certainly bring to our 
shelves many books completely lacking in literary merit 
which, if read today, would invoke boredom or ridicule. 
The answer is that the fiction of this crucial period of the 
development of the American Republic sheds a clear light 
on the customs and habits of the day. It portrays even more 
plainly than histories or factual narratives the types of 
houses, the eating habits, the apparel, and the social usages 
of the time. Perhaps above all it delineates the intellectual 
attitudes, the religious convictions, the moral standards, the 
dreams and aspirations of people of all occupations and all 
classes of society. Without an inclusive collection of these 
works it would not be possible to have a complete picture. 
This has been clearly recognized by other institutions and 
University libraries and steps are being taken to gather on 
their shelves many of the books which have been reposing 
here for some time. Once again grateful thanks are due for 
the vision and foresight that has been displayed in forming 
this collection. 

When we go back to the very beginnings of American 
fiction, when we ask who started it all, we find ourselves in 
a perplexing situation. ‘“‘It is a wise child who knows his 
own father.”” To try to name a founding genius of American 
fiction would arouse a great deal of controversy. Many a 
writer from Benjamin Franklin on might be proposed as the 
one whose work gave the first impulse to this branch of our 
literature. However, I feel inclined to agree with Lyle 
Wright and others and to affirm that Francis Hopkinson, 
author of A Pretty Story published in Philadelphia and 
Williamsburg in 1774, produced the first bit of fiction by an 
American. This first effort was an allegorical tale of King 
George, Parliament, Lord North and the American Colonies. 
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It might be rewarding to take a quick glance at the life of 
this individual whom we have just named as the progenitor 
of the flood of tales and novels ranging from the sublime to 
the fantastically ridiculous, that sea of rag and pulp which 
proceeded to irrigate the imaginations of the reading public 
in America and to a certain extent the entire world. Francis 
Hopkinson was born in Philadelphia in 1737 and was the 
first student and the first graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He acted as secretary of the Philadelphia 
Library Company. In 1763 he was appointed Collector of 
Customs in Salem (New Jersey not Massachusetts) and in 
1766 he sailed for England expecting the appointment of 
Commissioner of Customs. These expectations were dis- 
appointed and instead he returned to America and opened a 
dry goods store. A marriage followed with Ann Borden, 
daughter of the founder of Bordentown, New Jersey. Among 
their five children was Joseph, later famous as the author of 
Hail, Columbia! Like Harry Truman he left the dry goods 
business and returned to politics, becoming a delegate to the 
First Continental Congress and a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. He became a Judge of Admiralty, was 
impeached and acquitted. He was secretary of the conven- 
tion which established the Episcopal Church in America. In 
the same year he was appointed First Judge of the United 
States Court in Pennsylvania. During all this time he was 
an active author, a skilled musician, and a harpsichord 
performer. He wrote My Days Have Been So Wondrous 
Free, the first song published in America, and the noted 
poem The Battle of the Kegs. He helped to design the seals 
of New Jersey, the University of Pennsylvania, and also the 
American flag. It is no surprise that he died of apoplexy 
at the age of fifty-four. 

Speaking of parents, the first American novel, The Power 
of Sympathy (1789), could not boast of a parent by name 
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until 1878 when it was attributed to Sarah Wentworth 
Morton, better known as Philenia, the Dellacruscan poet. 
This incorrect attribution was made for the illogical reason 
that the novel contained a subsidiary plot relating that Mrs. 
Morton’s husband Perez, a grandson of Jonathan Edwards, 
seduced her sister Frances Aphthorp who was then living 
with them. Miss Aphthorp committed suicide after bearing 
a child. It should be emphasized that this is only a minor 
portion of the narrative as the main story concerns the hero 
Harrington who unwittingly marries his half sister Harriot, 
the product of an illegal amour of his father. The unhappy 
bride dies by drinking poison and the grief-stricken husband 
commits suicide, one of three suicides in the volume. 

In 1894 it was shown conclusively that the actual author 
was William Hill Brown, poet, dramatist, and producer of 
fiction including one other novel, /ra and Isabella. Little is 
known of his antecedents beyond the fact that he was the 
son of the clockmaker who installed the famous timepiece 
in the Old South Church in Boston. 

One of the most interesting things about this first work is 
the fact that it was forced to adopt certain disguises in 
order to combat the constant denunciations against novels 
on the part of the pulpit and press. The clergy consigned to 
hell all readers of these fiendish works and one eminent 
divine ruled that “between the Bible and novels there is a 
great gulf fixed.” Only when free of the accusation “‘a mass 
of lies”? and when introduced as a vehicle of high moral 
purpose could a novel hope for acceptance. 

-This explains a part of the title, Founded in Truth, a 
device adopted by many later works. It also explains the 
dedication: ‘“To the young ladies of Un:ted Columbia, these 
volumes, intended to represent specious Causes, and to 
expose the fatal consequences of Seduction—’”’ ‘The author 
even goes to the lengths of having his leading character 
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say, “Novels, not regulated on the chaste principles of 
friendship, rational love, and connubial duty, appear to 
me totally unfit to form the minds of women, of friends, 
of wives.” 

In this manner commenced the fight for the novel and, 
despite the thunderings from the moral authorities, this 
first effort unloosed on the eager public a stream of similar 
works in epistolary style which under the guise of moral 
instruction based their plots on wholesale murder, incest, 
seduction, and suicide. 

One of these novels became the first American best seller. 
This was Charlotte with again the subtitle, 4 Tale of Truth, 
by Susanna Haswell Rowson. It was later called Charlotte 
Temple. This tale involved the adventures of a young girl 
in an English boarding school who, by the strategems of one 
Mademoiselle La Rue, a teacher in the school, was despoiled 
by a British officer in a scarlet coat who carried her off to 
America and left her to die in New York. The scheming 
teacher in the meantime is resourceful enough to shed her 
original admirer and marry a colonel. The astounding fact 
is that this tear-drenched novel over which in contemporary 
words “thousands have sighed and wept and sighed again” 
has gone through more than 200 editions right up to the 
present day. Some critics believe that this is a serious 
reflection on the taste of the mass of American readers. In 
any event, it cannot be denied that the author’s narrative 
talent and skill in contriving dramatic effects filled an aching 
want of the fin de siecle maidens and matrons. 

One of the best-written novels in the seduction group was 
The Coquette, a work once again Founded on Fact, published 
in 1797 by Hannah Foster. This one introduces a more 
realistic point of view. . No longer is the maiden spotlessly 
innocent nor is the villain painted in unrelieved black. Here 
is an example of the seducer’s version: 
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I fancy this young lady is a coquette; and if so I shall avenge my sex by 
retaliating the mischiefs she meditates against me... I have never yet 
been defeated. If a lady will consent to enter the lists against the 
antagonist of her honor, she may be sure of losing the prize. 

Later when the girl has been ruined the seducer even 
considers marrying her but this altruistic impulse is quickly 
submerged by this thought: 

I confess the idea of being thus connected with a woman whome I have 
been able to dishonor would be rather hard to surmount. It would hurt 
even my delicacy to have a wife whom I know to be seducible. 

In 1792 publication of the first major American novel 

began and this continued with additions and revisions until 
1815. This book was Modern Chivalry by Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge who studied at Princeton with Philip Freneau, 
James Madison, and Aaron Burr. This American epic 
scores many firsts. It is a pioneer effort in its portrayal of 
the life and customs of the new frontier to the west. It is 
the first novel which satirizes and ridicules such sancrosanct 
groups in the community as the clergy, the scientists, the 
physicians, and even the politicians. Brackenridge, a born 
democrat and ardent Jeffersonian, did not hesitate to expose 
the shortcomings of democratic institutions and in doing so 
was the first one to use dialect. Here is a picture of a back- 
woods election. The unanimously successful candidate 
meets the arguments of his sober and intellectual rival by a 
short speech proferring the contents of two kegs: 
Friends, I’m a good dimicrat and hates the Brattish—I’m an elder of 
the meeting—and has been overseer of the roads for three years—my 
mammay was kilt o’ the Ingens—now all ye that’s in my favor, come 
forit and drenk. 

And likewise an attack on the clergy and lawyers: 


te clerchy, said an honest German; te clerchy is the pickest rogues from 
de two. An honest Sherman minister as knows nottin is petter as tem. 
Te lawyers are worser as te dyvil, mit tare pooks, and sheets te beeples 
for te money. Larning is gote for nix, als to make rogues. 
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His passage attacking halfway measures in dealing with 
slavery is interesting: 


In the phrenzy of the day, some weak-minded powers in Europe begin to 
consider what is called the African trade as a moral wrong and to provide 
for a gradual abolition of it. If they will abolish it, I approve of its being 
done gradually; because, numbers being embarked in this trade, it must 
ruin them all at once, to desist from it. On this principle, I have always 
thought it a defect in the criminal codes of most nations, not giving 
license to the perpetrators of offences, to proceed, for a limited time, in 
larcenies, burglaries, etc., until they get their hands out of use to these 
pursuits, and in use to others. For it must be greatly inconvenient to 
thieves and cut-throats, who have engaged in this way of life, and run 
great risks in acquiring skill in their employment, to be obliged all at 
once to withdraw their hands, and lay aside picking locks, and apply 
themselves to industry in other ways for a livelihood. 


In 1798 with the publication of Wieland there arrived on 
the scene America’s first professional novelist, an individual 
by the name of Charles Brockden Brown. Although he 
wrote his total of six full-length novels in the short period of 
three years, Brockden Brown may justly be characterized 
as a professional man of letters. He is also the first American 
writer to exert a definite influence on European authors 
including such figures as Godwin and Shelley. His impact 
on American writing was profound. Despite the Gothic 
atmosphere of his books, he was the first to recognize the 
value of and make wide use of American materials. 

In 1789 one of the most interesting encounters in Ameri- 
can literary history took place when the celebrated Com- 
mander in the American Revolution and the newly elected 
President of the United States met his namesake, a boy of 
six. This young lad, Washington Irving, was destined in 
his time to advance tremendously the cause of American 
letters and to add greatly to the glory and reputation of 
America abroad. In 1809 he published Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York which charmed the populace far and 
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wide and gave a name to a whole region and its inhabitants. 
Later he traveled to England and in 1819 and 1820 published 
the first authentic American classic, The Sketch Book. This 
book was a crushing rejoinder to the question asked by 
Sidney Smith in the Edinburgh Gazette in 1820, ““Who reads 
an American book?” Almost as soon as this question was 
asked all England was reading the charming tales and essays 
of Washington Irving and it seems safe to say that Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow will endure as long 
as the English language. 

The year 1812 brought war with England but it also saw 
the publication of the first novel by James K. Paulding 
entitled The Diverting History of John Bull. An uncom- 
promising enemy of the stilted and bombastic style he has 
been called the father of American realistic writing and his 
pictures of the old Dutch life in New York as in The Dutch- 
man’s Fireside and his narrative of the Revolution in The 
Old Continental pointed the way for the later realists. 

In 1819 a woman who was not a writer herself may have 
played a determining part in opening one of the richest veins 
of American fiction. Her husband was reading one of the 
recent English novels then being imported in such profusion 
into the new Republic. As he perused it he joined the cele- 
brated company of book throwers which includes such 
notables as Becky Sharpe and Dr. Samuel Johnson. At any 
rate, he flung the book down with the pungent remark that 
he could write a better one himself. Now this former Yale 
man and officer of the United States Navy had married a 
wife who had a will of her own and her half-laughing, half- 
scornful challenge ignited the latent spark in the mind of that 
cantakerous genius, James Fenimore Cooper, and started a 
freshet of superlative tales of the frontier, the forest, and the 
sea which are still read and studied all over the world. His 
first work, Precaution, was followed in 1821 by The Spy 
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which was the first important novel of the American 
Revolution. The year 1823 saw the publication of The 
Pioneers and the introduction into our literature of that un- 
forgettable character, Natty Bumpo. The way was cleared 
for the classic The Last of the Mohicans and the other tales 
in the Leather-Stocking series. Although the old hunter 
was given a farewell in the closing paragraph of The Pioneers 
and died in The Prairie he was happily revived in The Path- 
finder and The Deerslayer. The final moments in the two 
earlier novels still hold an indefinable thrill. Thus in The 
Pioneers: 

He drew his hard hand hastily across his eyes again, waved it on high for 
an adieu, and uttering a forced cry to his dogs,—he entered the forest. 
This was the last they ever saw of Leather-Stocking—he was gone far 
toward the setting sun,—the foremost in that band of pioneers who were 
opening the way for the march of the nation across the continent. 

And then his final moments in The Prairie: 

The trapper had remained motionless for nearly an hour. His eyes alone 
had occasionally opened and shut. When opened his eyes seemed fas- 
tened on the clouds which hung around the western horizon, reflecting 
the bright colors, and giving form and loveliness to the glorious tints of 
an American sunset. The hour—the calm beauty of the season—the 
occasion, all conspired to fill the spectators with solemn awe. Sud- 
denly,—the old man, supported on either side by his friends, rose up- 
right to his feet. For a moment he looked about him, as if to invite all in 
presence to listen, and then, with a fine military elevation of the head, 
and a voice that might be heard in every part of that numerous assembly, 
he pronounced the word—“Here.” 

But now the curtain was rising on two great figures whose 
work in its conscious artistry and enduring effect merits 
the use of that too often carelessly bestowed accolade, 
genius. Two anonymous works, The Narrative of Arthur 
Gordon Pym in 1827 and Fanshawe in 1828, heralded the 
arrival on the scene of Edgar Allan Poe and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne who as practitioners of fiction were worthy to 
enter the lists with the greatest of the old world. Nine years 
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were to pass for Hawthorne between Fanshawe and Twice- 
told Tales. Most of these were spent in the top floor of the 
old house in Salem and if there were many periods of doubt 
and hesitation and self-questioning as to his abilities there 
was never any doubt as to what he was trying to do. An 
early letter to Samuel G. Goodrich (Peter Parley) shows 
clearly the self-deprecatory attitude: 

I have nevertheless concluded to trouble you with some of the tales. You 
will see that one of the stories is founded upon the superstitions of this 
part of the country. I do not know that such an attempt has hitherto 
been made, but, as I have thrown away much time in listening to such 
traditions, I could not help trying to put them into some shape. The tale 
is certainly rather wild and grotesque, but the outlines of many not less 
so might be picked up hereabouts. 

Before returning the tales (for such, I suppose, is the probable result) 
will you have the goodness to write to me and await my answer? I have 
some idea that I shall be out of town, and it would be inconvenient to 
have them come during my absence. 

P.S. None of the pieces are shorter than the one first sent you. If I 
write any of the length you mention, I will send them to you; but I think 
I shall close my literary labors with what I have already begun. 

We may be thankful that he received just about enough 
encouragement to continue so that in the fullness of time the 
incomparable The Scarlet Letter and The House of the Seven 
Gables became a priceless part of our literary heritage. 

While we are in the New England territory, it is worth 
mentioning that two of our outstanding poets essayed the 
fiction field, Whittier with New England Legends and 
Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal, and Longfellow with 
Outre-Mer, Hyperion, and Kavanagh. Perhaps this letter 
of tactful criticism from Emerson to Longfellow may shed 
some light on their achievements in this endeavor: 


I am heartily obliged to you for Kavanagh which I read on Sunday 
afternoon—it had, with all its gifts and graces, the property of persuasion 
and of inducing the serene mood it required. I was deceived by the fine 
name into a belief that there was some family legend, and must own (like 
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palates spoiled by spices) to some disappointment at the temperate con- 
clusion, but it is good printing, and I think the best sketch we have seen 
in the direction of the American Novel, for here is our native speech 
and manners treated with sympathy, taste, and judgement. One thing 
struck me as I read,—that you win our gratitude too easily; for after our 
much experience of the squalor of New Hampshire and the pallor of 
Unitarianism, we are so charmed with elegance in an American book, 
that we could forgive more vices than are possible to you. 

Incidentally, even Bryant in New York made his con- 
tribution to fiction with Tales of Glauber-Spa, but I think 
his fame rests more securely on Thanatopsis and his other 
poems. 

As the western frontier advanced and attracted more and 
more individuals from all classes, the fictional treatment of 
the legends, customs, and experiences in this region ex- 
panded rapidly and became an ever-growing and important 
part of American fiction. —Two writers who have preserved 
this aspect of our national life in novels and tales of a high 
order are such unlikely figures as a minister from Massachu- 
setts, Timothy Flint, and a banker from Philadelphia, 
James Hall, who both made their way by roundabout travels 
to Cincinnati. As early as 1830 Flint used a scene as remote 
as the Oregon River as a setting for The Shoshonee Valley 
and Hall’s Legends of the West hit a high-water mark for 
realistic and sympathetic treatment of the backwoodsman, 
the settler, and the displaced Indian. 

Portrayal of the Indian as a vengeful barbarian rather 
than a noble savage provides the stirring drama for the work 
of another Philadelphian, a doctor this time, Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird, in the long lasting Nick of the Woods of 1837. 
The book stores still sell a goodly number of this book at 
Christmas time. 

In 1839 in 4 New Home—-Who’ll Follow? Caroline Matilda 
Kirkland provided an incredibly realistic picture of the 
squalor, the bitterness, the intellectual poverty and social 
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tyranny of the small town which clearly paved the way for 
Sinclair Lewis’s Mazin Street eighty-one years later. 

But what of the South during all this period? Who were 
the significant figures in that territory who provided some 
of the notable works of fiction during this formative yet ex- 
ceedingly fertile period of American literature? This great 
region which embraced the lowlands of South Carolina and 
tidewater Virginia was steeped in aristocratic tradition and 
had provided a large majority of the Presidents, statesmen, 
judges, and soldiers for the young Republic. It is sad to re- 
late that only two really vital figures emerge. It is true 
that they came from the right places. One was a native of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and the other was reared in 
Richmond, Virginia. The Virginian (by adoption) had also 
attended the University of Virginia. This was as far as any 
connection with the aristocratic tradition went. For the 
former had been born on the wrong side of the tracks and 
the latter was the son of wandering stock company actors. 
This latter individual was Edgar Allan Poe, “a small, 
delicate boy with somber eyes and a large head,”’ whose 
lifetime of forty years was entirely encompassed in the 
period we are discussing. The anguished circumstances of 
his life are touched with so much romantic tragedy that they 
tend to obscure his solid achievements. A poet of great 
creative power he raised the standards of rhythm, form, and 
beauty in poetry to heights never before reached, and caused 
his influence to be profoundly felt far from his own native 
shores. In the field of fiction he was likewise a creator and 
originator. He was the founder of the modern detective story, 
and his effect on the short story in general has been deep 
and lasting. Let the words pronounced by George Bernard 
Shaw serve as his epitaph—‘The finest of finest artists.” 

In our other Southron, William Gilmore Simms, we find 
an author who was ignored and neglected during his entire 
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lifetime in his native city of Charleston. To this day the only 
memorial to his memory which can be discovered in that 
fascinating city is a small statue in Battery Park with the 
single word SIMMS etched in the stone. The fame that he 
gained, the overflowing recognition heaped upon him in his 
lifetime did not awaken the slightest echo in the lovely 
mansions overlooking the sea wall. His distaff relatives had 
never been invited to the St. Cecilia Ball. His father was a 
rough character, a volunteer under Jackson, and had gone to 
live the wild life of the border. It is hardly strange that 
Simms was unable to make the slightest impression on his 
native habitat. The patrician planters and merchants en- 
joyed a somewhat narrow culture fed by importations from 
England, principally Sir Walter Scott, and if they admitted 
the existence of a native literature, certainly thought it 
beneath their notice. This enervating apathy influenced 
Simms to invade the North, and he found sympathy and 
support in the friendship of Bryant, Irving, Halleck, and 
others. In the friendlier atmosphere of New York he began 
publication of what was destined to be a long series of novels 
and tales of the border, the American Revolution, and epi- 
sodes of Southern history that have carried him to the very 
forefront of American novelists. The Yemasee and The 
Partisan, both dated 1835, are perhaps the best of his 
stirring narratives, the one of earlier days of Indian warfare 
in the Carolinas and the other the guerrilla Revolutionary 
campaigns in the same territory. Simms has been called 
“The Southern Cooper,” but this appellation does a dis- 
service to the memories of both men whose solid accomplish- 
ments require no mutual s apport. 

Before leaving the South one should mention two books of 
great importance. Georgia Scenes, published in Augusta, 
Georgia, in 1835 by Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, is a 
foundation stone in the development of native humor. 
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Swallow Barn (1832) is a series of charming pictures of life 
in the Old Dominion. This book, reminiscent of Irving, was 
written by John Pendleton Kennedy, a Baltimorean and 
lawyer who later became Secretary of the Navy and guiding 
genius of Perry’s expedition to Japan. His intimate knowl- 
edge of life in Old Virginia led to his writing a chapter of 
Thackeray’s The Virginians. A later book of Kennedy’s, 
Hose-shoe Robinson, is a pioneering novel in picaresque 
style about the Revolutionary War in the South, culminat- 
ing in the battle of King’s Mountain in North Carolina. 

In the 30’s and 40’s American inventive genius was in full 
spate and novels and books of tales are avidly read as they 
pour from the presses all the way from Wetumpka, Alabama, 
to Frankfort, Kentucky, to Walpole, New Hampshire. 
Bound in paper wrappers, in boards, leather and cloth, they 
are carried in explorers’ packs, in covered wagons and in 
the knapsacks of soldiers in the Mexican War. They are 
found in lonely New England villages and in mud-daubed 
cabins along the new frontier. Even the stately manor 
houses have unbent enough to admit them, perhaps sur- 
reptitiously. The question arises as to who is doing the 
writing beside the significant authors we have mentioned. 
Hawthorne said it was “fa damned mob of scribbling wom- 
en.” Without doubt, the ladies did contribute their 
share of lavender, tears, religion, and temperance, even 
blood and thunder to the parade. We find some redoubt- 
able female figures, nearly all of them poets and dramatists 
on the side. There are the anti-slavery agitator Lydia 
Maria Child and the other Lydia, the gushing and senti- 
mental Mrs. Sigourney, who can boast of sixty-seven success- 
ful published books. Perhaps best of all was the daughter 
of Theodore Sedgwick, Catherine Maria, whom even 
Hawthorne called “our most truthful novelist.” Harriet 
Beecher Stowe too was writing but it was not until 1852 
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that she was to become world-famous with her Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. But I fear that we look at this period in vain for 
masterpieces from the sisters of the pen. They came later. 
However, the poor ladies should not be accused of doing 

all the scribbling. There were many men who could match 
them in quality and quantity. Mrs. Sigourney’s prolific 
work had its counterpart in the seventy books of Timothy 
Shay Arthur. A glance at a few of his titles affords a good 
idea of his themes: 

The Debtor's Daughter 

Family Pride 

Keeping Up Appearances 

Making Haste to Be Rich 

Love in High Life 

The Martyr Wife 

The Beautiful Widow 

I Knew How It Would Be 


It was not until 1854 that he perpetrated Ten Nights in a 


Barroom. 

A much more virile writer was Joseph Holt Ingraham, 

the Episcopal clergyman whose novel, Lafitte; or, The Pirate 
of the Gulf, is still in print. He called on Longfellow in 1846 
and was described as follows: 
In the afternoon Ingraham the novelist called. A young dark man with 
a soft voice. He says he has written 80 novels, and of these 20 during 
the last year; till it has grown to be purely mechanical with him. These 
novels are published in the newspapers. They pay him something more 
than $3,000.00 a year. 

Even this astounding output was dwarfed by the some 
four hundred serials and novels of Edward Zane Carroll 
Judson who wrote under the name of “Ned Buntline.” 
However, the reeking sensationalism of all of his work was 
overshadowed by the astounding facts of his life. He won a 
$600 reward for capturing two murderers singlehanded. He 
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killed the husband of his mistress in a duel. The dead man’s 
brother retaliated by firing at him during the trial. Like 
Injun Joe in Huckleberry Finn he escaped from a window. 
He was recaptured and actually lynched. A rescue party 
cut the rope before his life flickered out, and he was freed 
by the grand jury; and so forth throughout his life without a 
letup. Here without doubt truth was stranger than fiction. 

But let us get back to work of more enduring qualities. 
As the half century approached its end, one of the truly 
great figures of American literature, Herman Melville, made 
his appearance. His first book, 7ypee, was published in 
both London and New York in 1846 and for the next five 
years with Omoo, Mardi, Redburn, and White-Jacket he 
made a contribution to the literature of the sea that was not 
eclipsed until his own Moby Dick saw the light in 1851. Of 
all the notable creators of American literature there is none 
whose fame had grown in the last twenty-five years like that 
of Herman Melville. 

In summing up these seventy-five years one has a feeling 
of profound astonishment at the progress made. From 
humble and crude beginnings the novel reached a perfection 
of artistry and form in such works as 7ypee and The Scarlet 
Letter. The short story advanced from the rambling and 
discursive sketch to the classic tales of Edgar Allen Poe. 
It may be justly said that this short period saw the raising of 
artistic standards to a level which has not yet been sur- 
passed and in Irving and Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, and 
Poe, it produced five American men of letters whose shadows 
lengthen as the decades pass. 
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Calvin Coolidge—Twenty Years After 


BY CLAUDE M. FUESS 


N 1925 the Honorable Calvin Coolidge was elected a 
member of this Society. This is not astonishing, for 

eleven Presidents of the United States have been among 
our members, including even Andrew Jackson, whose ac- 
quaintance with scholarly lore must have been limited. 
But Mr. Coolidge was later, in October, 1929, chosen as our 
President, by the customary unanimous vote, and thus con- 
tinued to be addressed in some quarters, and with accuracy, 
by his former title. He was suggested for the position by his 
friend, Chief Justice Rugg, and accepted it, on his own 
declaration, because he “‘was anxious to continue personal 
contact with his fellow men.” Since I was not myself a 
member until April, 1933, after his death, | had no oppor- 
tunity of observing him in action; but Mr. Brigham, in his 
vastly interesting memoir, has recalled that he did not miss 
a meeting during his incumbency, and that he even wrote 
and read the Report of the Council in October, 1930 and 
1931. He conducted meetings, I am told, with dignity and 
firmness and with no undue levity. 

A proper pride in our fellow member led some of us to be 
concerned when we read last August some newspaper gossip 
about the neglect of Coolidge’s grave in Plymouth, Vermont. 
The simple, upright tombstone in the village burying ground 
offers a striking contrast with the ornate memorial in 
Marion, Ohio, to Warren G. Harding, which Coolidge, as 
ex-president, reluctantly helped to dedicate in June, 1931. 
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It is showy, large, and costly, while the Coolidge monument 
is in perfect taste—inconspicuous, unassuming, and inex- 
pensive. If it is not well-kept—which seems improbable— 
something should be done about it, although Coolidge him- 
self would not wish to have this done at the expense of the 
federal government. He was against all needless expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ money. Furthermore he knew enough 
about American political history to be aware that its ver- 
dicts are uncertain and that the size of tombs means nothing. 
In the year 1924 he was elected to the presidency by the 
largest Republican plurality on record up to that time, with 
a larger popular vote than his two opponents, Davis and 
La Follette, together. At the time the Boston 7ranscript 
announced truthfully, “Calvin Coolidge was the issue, 
and to the President belongs the victory.” The evidence 
indicates that if he had chosen to run in 1928, he would 
have won an even more decisive victory than Herbert 
Hoover. And now, not quite thirty years later, his grave is 
said to be neglected! One can only repeat, “‘O tempora! 
O mores!’ Mr. Coolidge would have appreciated the 
situation’s dramatic irony. 

The 1930’s, when the New Deal was at its height, were a 
poor time to form a just estimate of Mr. Coolidge, who 
would have been the stalwart opponent of the entire Roose- 
velt philosophy. The tendency to poke fun at Mr. Coolidge 
as a blind and stupid reactionary was not easy for Bright 
Young Men to resist. He had never posed as a Great Lover 
or a Great Actor or a Great Sinner. Without any trace of 
Bohemianism, he was a man of slow pulse, restrained im- 
pulses, and guarded emotions. As time went on, and a 
scapegoat was required, he was portrayed as the villain of 
the Big Bust of 1929, and the sins of speculation committed 
by millions of Americans were blamed on him. Before long 
the man who had been one of the two or three most remark- 
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able vote-getters in American history was being pictured 
as a troglodyte, the symbol of a bygone age. Even now, 
when the New Dealers are out, it may still be too early to 
pass a fair judgment on him and his career, but at least a 
tentative reappraisal may be made. 

Some outstanding figures in American public life, like 
Elihu Root and Henry L. Stimson and Bernard M. Baruch, 
never held an elective office. Calvin Coolidge, on the other 
hand, was chosen by his fellow citizens to every position he 
held. Some significant quality he must have possessed to 
make him popular. In December, 1898, when he was only 
three years out of college, he was elected as one of three 
Councilmen from Ward Two, in Northampton, and from 
that date on he was never defeated at the polls until 1905, 
when he was beaten for School Committeeman. His rise on 
the political ladder was sure and seldom interrupted. In 
succession he was Representative to the General Court, 
Mayor, State Senator, President of the Senate, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Governor, and Vice- President. His accession to 
the presidency in August, 1923, was, of course, accidental, 
but he was elected in his own right (and very decisively) in 
1924. He retired as President, of his own volition, in 1929. 

In thirty years, then, Calvin Coolidge rose by regular 
stages from City Councilman to President of the United 
States, without suffering a reverse. So far as I know he is 
the only American President with this record. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, it is true, served in the New York Legislature 
and as Governor before becoming a candidate for President 
in 1932, but for considerable periods he had to return to 
private life, and he was once badly defeated for the Vice 
Presidency. Dwight D. Eisenhower and William H. Taft 
held no elective offices before reaching the White House, 
and the same is true of Herbert Hoover. The fact is that 
Coolidge had had more experience in practical politics than 
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any man who ever held the office of President. This means 
that all along the road he had won the trust of the voters, 
both in a small city and in the Commonwealth and nation. 
That this is a considerable achievement hardly needs to be 
emphasized. 

During all this period when he was under the most pierc- 
ing scrutiny not one of his opponents uncovered a blot on 
his record, and his integrity remained unblemished. One 
of his political enemies once declared, ‘“The damned fool is 
immaculate!” He was so unspectacular that he was con- 
stantly underestimated. In his quiet fashion he did the 
day’s work, and was content to serve the interests of his 
constituents. With him duty was an obsession. 

Despite all this, the charge that Coolidge was naive is un- 
supported by the evidence. With some strange instinct 
he remembered all the little details which count so much in 
politics. He was loyal to his superiors and helpful to his sub- 
ordinates. Judge Henry P. Field, who sponsored him in 
his early Northampton days, has written, “As a neighbor 
he was conservative, close-lipped, and solitary. Men 
respected him, but he did not encourage their friendship. 
His greatness did not lie in his contacts with men. But as 
a politician he was brilliant. He seemed to know what 
people were thinking and how they would act.” Chief 
Justice Taft wrote of him, “‘He is nearly as good a politician 
as Lincoln.” Even as a fledgling statesman, he understood 
how to keep party workers cheerful and enthusiastic, and 
never neglected to give the chairman of each Republican 
town committee a word of commendation. And all this he 
did without making any embarrassing commitments. He 
had a genius for keeping his fences mended and his ad- 
herents satisfied. 

Coolidge could be assailed because he was a Republican, 
but personally he was invulnerable. Even his opponents 
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had to confess that he had been an efficient Governor. His 
conduct during the Police Strike was at the time regarded as 
patriotic and was praised even by President Woodrow 
Wilson. It has now become fashionable among historians to 
disparage his part in quelling the strike. But no one who saw, 
as I did, the terror that stalked the streets on that Wednesday 
night in September, 1919, is likely to forget the stimulus which 
came from his ringing words to Samuel Gompers, ““There is no 
right to strike against the public safety by anybody, any- 
where, any time.” Years later one of the striking policemen, 
then the steward of a well-known country club, said to me, 
**TheGovernorwas right, and wewere badly advised and led!” 

In international policies he was no isolationist. On 
February 15, 1919, the text of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations was published in American newspapers, and such 
conservative Senators as Moses, Borah, Penrose, Johnson, 
Smoot, and Lodge at once indicated their disapproval of 
what they were pleased to call “the evil thing with the holy 
name.” But when President Wilson landed at Boston a 
few days later, Governor Coolidge, after reading perfunctorily 
a prepared address of greeting, dropped his manuscript 
and turning to the President with one of his rare smiles, said 
extemporaneously, ‘“‘We welcome him as the representative 
of a great people, as a great statesman, as one to whom we 
have entrusted our destinies and one whom we are sure we 
will support in the future in the working out of those des- 
tinies, as Massachusetts has supported him in the past.” 
This generous tribute was in sharp contrast to the partisan 
attacks of Little Americans at the moment when Wilson 
needed support. Coolidge’s attitude towards the League of 
Nations was that of Taft, Root, Stimson, and other liberal- 
minded Republicans. 

Coolidge was always seriously concerned over the needs 
of the destitute, the disabled, and the infirm. As Governor 
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of Massachusetts he not only displayed an exceptional 
interest in what is called “‘social” legislature but he also 
earned the respect of labor leaders for his sense of justice 
and fair play. His conscience was certainly no less sensitive 
than that of many a well-advertised reformer of a later 
generation. With him, however, it was partly a question of 
method. ‘Those who, through no fault of their own, were 
poverty-stricken or under-privileged should be cared for by 
their own communities, by their more fortunate neighbors. 
He saw grave danger in teaching people to rely on the 
Federal government instead of on themselves. Having 
read in history of the consequences of the Roman policy of 
“‘panem et circenses,” he was afraid of what might happen 
to the morale of a people debilitated by governmental sub- 
sidies. He did not wish parasites to take the place of 
pioneers. 

Some of Coolidge’s attributes, especially his physical 
appearance, made him easy to ridicule. When Dorothy 
Parker, told that Calvin Coolidge was dead, asked, ““How 
could they tell?”, people laughed, as they did when the 
caustic Mrs. Longworth declared that he must have been 
weaned on a pickle. After all, the enemies of Abraham 
Lincoln had called him an ape and a baboon. Coolidge 
certainly was not an impressive figure, like Warren G. 
Harding, with his magnificent fagade and leonine head. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, with his athlete’s torso and profile 
like that of Mars, acted the part of a world leader. But 
Coolidge looked insignificant, like Harry S. Truman—a 
fellow who would have been ignored in a crowd. Nobody 
who did not already know him would have recognized 
him as a very important person. Furthermore his voice, 
with its nasal twang, had none of the sonorous emptiness of 
the professional “‘ward heeler.”” Somebody once remarked 
that Coolidge moved on and up by breaking all the rules for 
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achieving political success. Nobody running for office ever 
talked less “bunk” or resorted less to flattery. 

Coolidge was much a typical Yankee as Sir Winston 
Churchill is an unmistakable John Bull—and as easy to 
caricature. He could truthfully be described as silent, 
economical, provincial, and inartistic—and these are not 
expansive or romantic virtues. The truth was that he was 
temperamentally shy and found it difficult to make new 
acquaintances. The marvel is that he made his reticence 
very useful as a political asset. Valentine Williams, the 
writer of “‘whodunits,” said, after an interview, “Whether 
Mr. Coolidge’s taciturnity was instinctive or deliberate, 
there was poise and authority behind it—you realized that 
as soon as he began to speak.” His successor in the guber- 
natorial chair, Channing H. Cox, once complained that he 
had to spend more time in his office than Coolidge had done. 
*“Ah!’’, remarked the latter, ““You talk back!’ About the 
Coolidge silences there was, to those confronting them for 
the first time, something disconcerting, indeed almost un- 
nerving. An ambitious and aggressive office seeker, eager 
to present his cause, would burst into voluble solicitation, 
only to observe that his vis-a-vis was as unresponsive as a 
mummy. But in due season a reputation for keeping his 
own counsel became a part of the Coolidge legend and per- 
haps an important political asset. His associates discovered 
that he had a positive genius for concealing his estimates 
of others and seldom made foes by repeating gossip. In all 
my conversations with him I never heard him utter a dis- 
paraging word about more than two or three of his con- 
temporaries. 

The Coolidge frugality, also a Yankee trait, was basically 
an abhorrence of waste, inculcated early in a family the 
members of which had to earn a living the hard way. Until 
Coolidge became President, he had very little money to 
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spend, for his salary in public office had never been large 
and he had then no accumulated or inherited property. 
The difference between his childhood on a Vermont farm 
and that of Franklin D. Roosevelt on an estate in the 
Hudson River Valley is nothing short of astounding. In- 
deed the whole contrast between the cocksure, animated, 
gregarious “FDR,” and the reserved, impassive, and shy 
“Cal” is a rare study in personalities. The fact that both 
were astute politicians and that each through much the 
same route became President of the United States is a 
phenomenon difficult for a foreigner to understand. 

Although the Vermont country lad completed his formal 
education at Amherst College, this did not much broaden 
his provincialism. As compared with Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson, with Herbert Hoover and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, whose travels were extensive, Coolidge had 
for years a limited outlook. He never travelled outside the 
United States except on a battleship to Havana, and he was 
deplorably ignorant of capitals and boundary lines. It was 
easy for sophisticated globe-trotters to laugh at the story 
of the time when the Dean of Lincoln Cathedral dined at 
the White House and the President opened the conversa- 
tion by inquiring, “Where is Lincoln?” Well informed 
though he was in history and biography, certain fields of 
knowledge, like poetry and physics, were outside his range. 
But on the same basis of judgment both Abraham Lincoln 
and Grover Cleveland would have to be branded as “pro- 
vincial.” 

Nor can the charge that he was impervious to beauty be 
disputed. He never understood music, either as a performer 
or a listener, and rarely attended a concert except as a White 
House duty—and then with the appearance of complete 
boredom. I can find no instance of his having visited an 
art gallery for pleasure, and his taste in the theater was un- 
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discriminating. He did not even, like the scholarly Wood- 
row Wilson, have a fondness for vaudeville and musical 
comedy. Although he seems to have had a nostalgic feeling 
for the hills of Vermont, the grandeur of mountains and the 
delicacy of flowers evoked from him no comment. The 
primrose by the river’s brim was really to him nothing but a 
primrose—and of no special importance. 

Coolidge had never been a prude or a “kill joy,” and he 
had no objection to other peoples’ “‘cakes and ale.” After 
all, he had mingled with Boston politicians and was ac- 
quainted with their manly weaknesses. But his critics 
ridiculed him as definitely not “one of the boys,” and one of 
his biographers has called him “A Puritan in Babylon.” 
Undoubtedly he was different from his immediate prede- 
cessor in the White House. With the permission of a friend, 
an accurate reporter, I am able to present what might be 
called a minor but first-hand footnote to history. In the 
summer of 1922 President Warren G. Harding, accompanied 
by three senatorial golf companions, took a vacation trip 
to New England, and it was announced in the press that they 
were proceeding on a certain date from Portland, Maine, by 
automobile to Lancaster, New Hampshire, where they ex- 
pected to spend a few days with Secretary of War John W. 
Weeks. The proprietor of one of the most distinguished 
hostelries in the White Mountains—whom we may safely 
call Mr. Adams because that is not his name—hearing of the 
proposed journey, invited the President and his party to 
stop off at his place for lunch, and the invitation was courte- 
ously accepted. Two hours before the party was expected 
to arrive, an advance guard—whom I will call Colonel 
Prescott—drove up to the hotel and talked with the pro- 
prietor, ostensibly to confirm whatever arrangements had 
been made. During the conversation he asked casually, 
“I suppose you have plenty of liquor?” ‘Why, no,” 
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answered Mr. Adams, ““These are Prohibition days. But if 
you must have it, I suppose I can send up to the Canadian 
border and try to get some.”” “Don’t bother about it,” was 
the reply. “I think I have a couple of cases in my automo- 
bile.” That ended the matter, so far as Mr. Adams was 
concerned. 

The proprietor had thoughtfully assigned Mr. and Mrs. 
Harding to his own private cottage on the hotel grounds, 
and when the party arrived, the President was at once 
escorted there. In a few minutes a messenger came to 
Mr. Adams, with an invitation to join the President. As 
Mr. Adams entered his own bedroom in response to a jovial 
“Come on in!”’, he found Mr. Harding sitting on the edge of 
the bed, in his shirt-sleeves and suspenders, pouring a very 
generous “slug” of Scotch whiskey into a glass. After 
greeting Mr. Adams warmly, he started towards the bath- 
room, asking, “‘I suppose this water’s all right to drink?” 
“Yes,” replied the proprietor. “It’s clear and cold and 
pure—right out of the mountains!” In the background was 
Brooks, the colored White House valet, assisting in the 
libations. Colonel Prescott, who was also present, then 
mixed highballs for himself and Mr. Adams, and they drank 
a toast to the President, after which the latter said, ‘‘Charlie, 
tell Adams that yarn about the drunken Irishman.” Pres- 
cott then related with gusto a vaguely amusing story of the 
bar-room type which seemed to delight the President 
immensely. The whole scene was incredibly sordid—the 
chief executive of a great nation en deshabile in his host’s 
bedroom, breaking the law of the land, with his dignified 
colored servant in the background, and listening with satis- 
faction to a “smutty” story. Mr. Adams’s whole reaction 
to this procedure was censorious, and Republican though 
he is, he still continues to hold in low esteem the character 
and habits of our 29th President. 
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From all this disgraceful atmosphere, Calvin Coolidge, 
respectable, law-abiding, and clean-living, redeemed us as a 
people. Within twenty-four hours after he entered the 
White House, the spirit of the place had altered. No grafter 
or vulgarian entered the doors. No liquor was served. The 
poker games, with the President’s wife mixing the drinks, 
ceased abruptly. The Ohio Gang vanished like dead leaves 
before an east wind. The accidental but fortunate advent 
of Calvin Coolidge came just in time to save the Republican 
Party from disgrace and the American people from shame. 

The Harding administration, so eloquently sponsored at 
first by honorable men, culminated in 1923 in a succession 
of nauseous scandals. Fortunately in August a new Presi- 
dent took things in charge—a man of such scrupulous in- 
tegrity that the more high-minded Republicans breathed 
sighs of relief. After the absurd eulogies of Harding had 
been delivered by men who should have known better, the 
American people settled back, confident that all would be 
well. Corruption and the flagrant misuse of office were re- 
vealed and punished. The Republican Party cleaned itself 
up. An honest man, by his mere presence, changed the 
whole trend of government administration from laxity to 
responsibility. Let this not be forgotten! 

What about his record as President? No crucial interna- 
tional issues arose during his administration. Realizing the 
prevailing mood of his own party, he soon declared that the 
matter of a League of Nations was closed. He did, however, 
favor our participation in a permanent World Court, and he 
opposed the unfortunate Japanese Exclusion Act. After 
long search, I have been unable to find the occasion when 
Calvin Coolidge, referring to the war debts owed to the 
United States by European nations, remarked, ““They hired 
the money, didn’t they?” He could have said it without be- 
ing inconsistent with his own philosophy, but I suspect 
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that this “wise-crack,” like many others, was created by 
some newspaper man—possibly “Bob” Washburn—bent 
on ornamenting the Coolidge myth. In any case, Coolidge 
was disposed to regard these debts as obligations which 
might be adjusted on the basis of “the present and probable 
future ability of each debtor to pay.”” He strongly supported 
the Pact of Paris—commonly known as the Kellogg Pact— 
by the terms of which sixty-two nations promised to re- 
nounce war as a means of settling disputes, and he was 
greatly pleased when it was ratified by the Senate before 
his administration closed. 

While the foreign policy of the United States under 
Coolidge presented no spectacular problems requiring 
immediate solution, we did preserve a friendly attitude 
towards other nations, and helped to spread the important 
doctrine that arbitration, not armaments, should settle 
disputes between independent powers. The successive acts 
of aggression by Japan, Italy, and Germany, violating the 
spirit and text of the Kellogg Pact, took place after Coolidge 
was dead. That the President was interested in promoting 
international peace was evident in many of his official acts. 
That his good intentions brought no lasting results was due 
to forces over which neither he, nor any other leading Ameri- 
can, had control. 

Coolidge brought into public life several men of excep- 
tional ability, including Henry L. Stimson, Harlan F. Stone, 
and Dwight W. Morrow. He summoned Stimson, a mem- 
ber of the liberal wing of the Republican Party, to Wash- 
ington in 1927, at a moment when the internal affairs of 
Nicaragua were in confusion. A brief conference with 
Secretary Kellogg left Stimson with a feeling that the 
administration was vague and indefinite in its policies, and 
later in the day, when he conferred with the President in 
the White House, he asked, “What do you really want? 
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Do you wish me to be simply your eyes and ears and come 
back to report to you?” “No, no,” answered Coolidge 
impatiently, “I want you to be a lot more than that. Just 
go down there, and if you can see a way to clean up that 
mess, I’d like to have you do it. And back up whatever you 
think is right.”” Stimson, thus left a free agent, did a fine 
job in securing a settlement between rival factions which 
allowed the Nicaraguans, in a fair election, to choose their 
own President. Later Colonel Stimson said, “I have never 
received more intelligent and complete support than I had 
from President Coolidge.” 

In 1927 also Coolidge appointed as Ambassador to Mexico 
his college classmate, Dwight W. Morrow, who softened 
hatreds and introduced a conciliatory spirit into our rela- 
tions with Latin America. Here again the President gave 
our representative a free hand, with most gratifying results. 
Neither Stimson nor Morrow ever spoke of Coolidge except 
with respect. Each man had later to deal with President 
Hoover, and each felt that Coolidge was not only an easier 
chief to work for but also had a broader grasp of what was 
needed in international diplomacy. 

On Memorial Day in 1926 Mr. Coolidge lamented the 
decay of American individualism, saying, ““What we need 
is not more Federal government, but better local govern- 
ment. ... From every position of consistency with our 
system, more centralization ought to be avoided.” In this 
speech also he declared himself opposed to state socialization 
and federal bureaucracy. In June of that year he talked to 
a group of administrative officers charged with preparing 
the national budget, and deplored the increasing tendency 
to turn to Washington for aid towards projects which should 
be paid for by the individual states. If Coolidge in his 
messages did not discuss unemployment, child labor, old- 
age pensions, slum clearance, and the relief of the under- 
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privileged, it was because his philosophy led to the 
conclusion that such problems should be settled by local 
communities. Before his death he was to see the national 
government, under what had once been the party of state 
rights, adopting policies directly contradictory to the old 
American theory of rugged individualism. 

A tendency developed in the 1930’s to blame Coolidge for 
not foreseeing and preventing the stock market collapse of 
1929 and the ensuing economic depression. His relentless 
insistence on a balanced national budget, on thrift and 
honest management, were unquestionably contributory to 
the “‘prosperity” of his administration. But the speculative 
mania which began about 1925 was something beyond his 
control. Men ordinarily conservative, staid, and cautious 
helped to create a form of hysteria, and everybody at the 
same time was trying to get something for nothing. For 
this strange manifestation of mob psychology no satisfactory 
explanation has ever been offered. 

What could the President have done? Assuming that he 
had a prophetic sense denied to such financiers as J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Andrew W. Mellon, what would have happened 
if he had raised -his voice in warning to his fellow citizens 
over a nation-wide radio hookup? He would have been 
denounced by everybody who had a few shares of stock 
“on margin” and might have precipitated an even worse 
disaster. As it was, he watched the mad carnival with 
many misgivings, hoping that all might yet be well. The 
truth is that, as economists are now aware, forces were 
operating beyond the control of any one man or group of 
men—forces which even experts are still attempting to 
explain. Something was defective in our social and financial 
structure, but something was also wrong with the minds 
and hearts of the human race. For these weaknesses Cool- 
idge was not in any sense responsible. And I will venture 
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the opinion that even Franklin D. Roosevelt, if he had been 
President during that decade, would have been both un- 
willing and unable to interpose his authority. 

It was indeed ironical that Calvin Coolidge who had been 
taught that the only road to fortune was through hard work 
should have been our Chief Executive during a period when 
gambling, open or concealed, was as natural to most Ameri- 
cans as breathing. His temperament and his entire up- 
bringing had made him thrifty; he had never made a bet in 
all his life and had placed all his savings in banks or high- 
grade bonds; and he cared nothing for the luxuries which 
money makes possible. By disposition he was far removed 
from the stock market manipulators who were piling up 
profits which later vanished like thistledown in a gale. It 
was his bad luck as a statesman that, by his own personal 
example, he should have been exemplifying one type of 
living in an hour when the trend was in another direction. 
In his farewell message, on December 4, 1928, he warned 
the American people against extravagance; and on Febru- 
ary I, 1929, at Mountain Lake, in Florida, he counseled his 
fellow citizens, then seemingly intent on financial gain, to 
pay more attention to moral and spiritual values. 

Ex-President Calvin Coolidge, physically not very well, 
emotionally much disturbed by the troubles of the Hoover 
administration, passed from this earthly scene at a moment 
when twelve years of Republican rule were drawing sadly to 
a close. During the campaign of 1932, under pressure from 
despondent party leaders, he made one speech at Madison 
Square Garden and gave a radio talk for fifteen minutes over 
a nation-wide hook-up on the evening before election. The 
defeat of Hoover left Coolidge very gloomy, and he said 
on December 14, to his old friend, Henry L. Stoddard, “‘I 
have been out of touch so long with political activities that 
I no longer fit with these times. ... When I read of the new- 
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fangled things that are now so popular I realize that my time 
in public affairs is past. I wouldn’t know how to handle 
them if I were called upon to do so.... We are in a new 
era to which I do not belong, and it would not be possible 
for me to adjust myself to it.” Talking to his classmate, 
Charles A. Andrews, on New Year’s Day, 1933, Coolidge 
declared, ‘“The world is in a sad state, and I don’t know 
what’s going to come out of it. There’s really nothing perma- 
nent except religion, which fortunately outlasts elections 
and depressions.”’ While he was aware that a change was 
imminent with the advent of Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
President, he had no idea how completely his own ideals and 
policies would be repudiated, even obliterated, and how 
soon in many quarters he would be regarded as almost as 
extinct as the great auk. Within a week after his dejected 
utterance he was dead. 

In character, Coolidge stood out as the embodiment of 
certain fundamental virtues—faithfulness and carefulness 
and integrity. No gang of “five-per-centers” would have 
been tolerated in his day around the White House. To him, 
duty and loyalty and responsibility were more than words in 
a dictionary. ‘They were infallible guides to conduct. 
Mark Sullivan once described Coolidge as a man who had 
come to be the head of a great corporation by starting as an 
office boy—‘“but an office boy with his eye fixed, from the 
very first day, on the big mahogany desk of the president 
with the definite intention of going upward step by step.” 
With this interpretation of Coolidge’s career I cannot agree. 
He had plenty of ambition and pride, and even vanity, as his 
strange Autobiography proves. But I see him from the 
beginning doing resolutely each day’s work, true to his own 
conscience and false to no man, playing politics with the 
astuteness of a master and slowly winning the confidence of a 
wider and wider area. That unimpressive physique, that 
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thin, pinched countenance, that unresponsive smile, that 
chilly manner—these should have handicapped him. The 
miracle is that, in spite of them, in defiance of all the 
advice how to win friends and influence people, he rose to 
the highest office in the land. Writing to his father, Colonel 
John C. Coolidge, on January 1, 1926, he said, “I suppose I 
am the most powerful man in the world, but great power 
does not mean much except great limitations. I cannot 
have any freedom even to go and come. I am only in the 
clutch of forces greater than I am.” This combination of 
pride and humility is typical of Calvin Coolidge’s attitude 
towards life. 

It is, in my judgment, a misreading of history to blame on 
Calvin Coolidge either the stock market collapse of 1929 or 
the extended depression which followed it. On the other 
hand, confronted with the calamities which Herbert Hoover 
faced throughout his administration, Coolidge would have 
done no better than his successor. The truth is that 
Coolidge during his career displayed very little constructive 
imagination. ‘“‘When things are going all right,” he said 
once to Frank W. Stearns, “it is a good plan to let them 
alone.”” He possessed plenty of what might be called 
negative courage, which enabled him to block unwise 
legislation in Congress at moments when he was warned by 
his advisers not to allow Senators and Representatives to 
get out of hand. In vetoing the Bonus Bill and the various 
McNary-Haugen Bills, he deliberately defied two formidable 
groups—the veterans and the farmers. But he did not 
initiate positive legislation of any significance. 

Frankly I do not discover in his speeches any evidence of 
broad vision stretching into the shadowy future. He be- 
lieved in playing the game safe, in letting sleeping dogs 
lie—in fact in any number of cautious proverbs—and he 
was far better adapted to do the day’s work than to plan 
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a program for tomorrow. A columnist who knew both 
men well told me that Coolidge, on trips, always wanted to 
come back the same way he went, while Franklin D. 
Roosevelt took a different route each time. Coolidge was a 
conservative in the true sense of that much abused term, 
in that he wanted to preserve tested values. His task as 
President was to keep the Ship of State on an even keel, so 
far as possible before a favoring wind—not to reconstruct 
the hull or install new motive power or alter the course. 
His range was limited, and he was incapable of planning 
Utopias. 

Has the time arrived for rendering a final verdict on 
Coolidge’s place in American history? Probably not, for 
the reaction against his political philosophy has not yet 
spent its full force, and it is difficult for either New Dealers 
or Fair Dealers to judge him without prejudice. We can 
be sure that he will not be remembered as a great dynamic 
and constructive statesman, like Washington and Jackson 
and Lincoln and Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is 
equally obvious that he does not belong with the weak- 
lings—with Pierce and Buchanan and Grant and Harding. 
Two or three years ago a group of American historians 
rating the presidents on the basis of their ability and achieve- 
ment placed Coolidge very low on the list. I am prepared 
to defend the thesis that he belongs with John Quincy Adams 
and Rutherford B. Hayes and Grover Cleveland—with men 
of strong character and intellect who had during their 
administrations few great issues to meet but whose integrity 
and general record have made them stand out more for 
what they were than for what they did. 

I express this opinion with some diffidence, knowing that 
it will not be accepted by certain historians whose judgment 
I very much respect. Within a quarter of a century the 
administration of the government of the United States has 
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become very much more complicated, very much more 
exacting, than it was in the days when Calvin Coolidge 
could take a nap of two hours every afternoon and when no 
momentous decisions had to be made suddenly, as hap- 
pened to President Truman when the North Koreans in- 
vaded the southern peninsula. At times, according to 
reliable witnesses, Mr. Coolidge actually had time hang 
rather drearily on his hands. Whether he could have stood 
up under the strain of international rivalry, economic 
instability, and constant threats of war is a question which 
his critics are entitled to ask. I can only reply very briefly 
as I close that he dealt intelligently with the problems which 
he did have to face; that he called able associates into high 
government positions; and that he set a worthy example to 
his countrymen in resisting the general social and moral 
deterioration of the decade. Nothing in his private or 
public life offered encouragement to the flagpole sitters and 
mah jong players, the jazz musicians and the bathtub gin 
drinkers, the girls in flapping overshoes and the boys in 
coonskin coats, the Red Hot Mammas and the Flaming 
Youths all around him. And at any rate, we have no right 
to judge him for the failures he might have made if he had 
been faced with the necessity for different and more difficult 
decisions. What is important for the purposes of biographi- 
cal accuracy is that in his family life, in his private and 
personal conduct, in his attitude towards morals and 
religion, in the political ideals which he upheld he is deserv- 
ing of our respect and even of our admiration. 
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RESOLUTION CHART 


100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing tle length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = 5. 


Examine “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 
not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0 x § §0 lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. 

Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during 
exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 
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